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BY NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


Tue second Book of the Aneid is regarded as the master-piece 
of that epic. So far as style is concerned, this distinction is merited, 
but in regard to matter, it is very far ftom being deserved. The 
Wooden Horse may have been a popular tale, but the story is ridicu- 
lous, and utterly unworthy of an epic poem. We find nothing simi- 
lar in the ‘ Lliad,’ where every thing is conformable to truth and the 
practices of war. How can the Trojans be imagined so imbecile as 
to have omitted to despatch a fishing-boat to the island of Tenedos, to 
ascertain whether the thousand ships of the Greeks had anchored 
there, or had departed in reality? But the harbor of Tenedos might 
have been seen from the top of the towers in Troy. How can we 
believe Ulysses and the flower of the Greeks to have been foolish 
enough to shut themselves up in a. wooden horse ? — in other words, to 
deliver themselves, bound hand and foot, to their implacable enemies ? 
Supposing that this horse contained only a hundred warriors, the 
weight must have been enormous ; and it is not probable that it could 
have been transported from the sea-coast to its position under the 
walls of Troy in one day, especially as there were two rivers to be 
crossed. 

The whole episode of Sinon is improbable and absurd: the resources 
of the poet, the eloquence of the language which he puts into the 
mouth of Sinon, do not in the least diminish the absurdity. Yet the 
horse must have been admitted into Troy the very day of the Greeks” 
departure ; otherwise it would be still more incredible that the thou- 
sand ships of the Greeks could have continued undiscovered at so 
short a distance from Troy. 

The elegant and delightful episode of Laécoon carries its own re- 
commendation along with it, but can in no respect lessen the absurdity 
of the conduct of the Trojans, since they _— have left the horse 
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several days in its plece at the camp, and informed themselves whether 
the hostile fleet was removed, before beating down the walls to intro- 
duce it into the city. 

The warriors enclosed in the wooden horse, whose barrier is opened 
by Sinon, do not come out until the Grecian fleet — which had set sail 
from Tenedos in the obscurity of night, while the Trojans were 
asleep — has debarked the army. This could not have been before 
one o’clock in the morning,* for it was only at that hour that the guards 
fell asleep, and Sinon was enabled to open the barrier. The whole 
second Book of the destruction of Troy comprises the interval be- 
tween one o’clock in the morning and sunrise ; that is to say, from 
three to four hours. All this is preposterous. Troy could not be 
taken, burned, and destroyed, in less than fifteen days. Troy had 
within it an army ; that army had not withdrawn ; then it should have 
defended itself in every place. A®neas, lodging at his father’s palace, 
in a wood, half a league from Troy, learns only from the apparition 
of Hector the capture and conflagration of the city. Had the dwelling 
of Anchises been two leagues from the city, the tumultuous uproar 
of the capture, the heat from the conflagration of the houses first fired, 
would have awakened men and beasts. Ilion did not fall in a single 
night, still less ina night so short. And would it have been evacuated. 
by the defending army, when physically the Grecian troops could 
not have taken possession of and destroyed the city in several days ? 
/Eneas was not the only warrior in Ilion, yet he speaks only of him. 
So many heroes, who perform such brilliant partsin the ‘ Iliad,’ ought 
likewise to have defended each his own quarter. 

A towert whose height ascended to the skies, and whose summit 
appeared suspended in them, was doubtless constructed of stone. 
One cannot perceive how Aeneas, in a few minutes, and with help of 
some iron levers, had the power to make it tumble on the heads of 
the Greeks. Had Homer described the capture of Troy, he would 
not have described it as the capture of a fort; he would have employed 
the necessary time — at least eight days and eight nights. In reading 
the Iliad, we feel all the while that Homer has been engaged in war, 
and has not, as the commentators assert, spent his life in the schools 
of Chio. In reading the Aneid, we feel that this work is the produc- 
tion of a college-tutor, who has never been in action. Indeed, one 
cannot conceive what could have induced Virgil to begin and finish 
the capture, conflagration, and pillage of Troy, in a few hours : in that 
brief space he even collects all. the riches of the place into central 
magazines. The house of Anchises must have been very near Troy, 
since in these few hours, and in spite of the conflict which is going 
on, AEneas Visits ita number of times. Scipio required seventeen 
days to burn Carthage, when deserted by its inhabitants ; it required 
eleven days to burn Moscow, although built in a great degree of 
wood ; and in a city of such extent, many days are required for the 
victorious army to take possession. ‘Troy was a large city, for the 
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Greeks, with their hundred thousand soldiers, never attempted to 
surround it. When /&£neas returns that night to Ilium, he finds 

‘ Custodes lecti, Phoenix et dirus Ulysses, 

Predam asservabant: huc undique Troia gaza: 

lncensis erepta adytis, menszeque deorum, 

Crateresque auro solidi, captivaque vestis 

Congeritur.’ 
For this operation alone, more than fifteen days are indispensable ; 
and it is not in a moment of confusion, in a city taken by storm, that 
one is going to amuse himself with heaping up the spoils in central 
magazines : 

‘Sic demum socios, consumpta nocte, reviso.’ 


So, from one o’clock in the morning to four o’clock, that is to say, 
in three hours, Aineas has been to Troy; has done all the fighting of 
which he gives the particulars; has defended Priam’s palace; has 
returned to Troy, in search of Cretisa; and has found the whole city 
subdued and unresisting, completely occupied by the enemy, entirel 
burned, and magazines already established! It is not thus that the 
epic ought to march, nor is it thus that Homer marches in the Iliad, 
Agamemnon’s journal would not be more precise in distances and 
times, and the probability of the military operations, than is that 
master-piece. 

The third canto is absolutely nothing but a copy of the Odyssey ; 
and in the fourth canto, the narrative is not of the character of 
Homer’s, where every day is marked, where all the actions have their 


beginning, middle, and end, and are not huddled together in one 
general account. 


REMARKS ON SUICIDE. 


BY NAPOLEON. 

Has a man a right to take his own life? Yes, if his death will do 
no harm to any body, and life is a torment to himself. When is a 
man’s life a torment to himself? When it yields him nothing but 
suffering and pain: but as suffering and pain are varying every in- 
stant, there is no moment in life when he has a right to destroy him- 
self. Such a moment could only occur at the hour of his death, for 
then only could the fact be decided that his life was a mere tissue of 
evil and suffering. 

No man ever frequently had the desire to destroy himself, and re- 
sisted the temptation under the influence of his moral feelings, who 
did not, a few days afterward, in consequence of altered feelings and 
circumstances, rejoice that he had resisted. ‘The man who on Mon- 
day would kill himself, might be anxious to live if he would wait 
until Saturday: but he can only kill himself once. Man’s life is com- 
pounded of the past, the present, and the future ; it must be a tor- 
ment to him, if not for the past, the present, and the future, at least 
for the present and the future, to justify self-destruction. But if it 
be a torment only for the present, by destroying it, he sacrifices the 
future. The evils of to-day do not authorize him to sacrifice his 
future life. The man to whom life is a torment, and who should be 
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certain — which is impossible —that it snail always be so, and would 
never change in its condition or destiny, either under the modifying 
effect of circumstances and situation, or by habit and the lapse of 
time — which is likewise impossible — he only would have a right to 
kill himself. 

The man who, bending under the weight of present evil, lays vio- 
lent hands on himself, is the perpetrator of a crime against himself ; 
obeys, from despair and weakness, a momentary freak, to which he 
sacrifices his whole future existence. ‘The comparison of a mortified 
arm, which is amputated to save the body, is not just. The arm, if 
not amputated by the surgeon, would be fatal to the body: this is not 
an imagination but a re: ality : whereas, when the sufferings of hfe 
impe ‘1a man to kill himself, he not mere ‘ly puts an end to those suffer- 
ings, but also cuts himself off from all the chances of future happi- 
ness. A man will never regret having caused an arm to be amputa- 
ted: he might regret, and almost always would regret, having taken 
his own life. 

The conduct of Cato was approved by his contemporaries, and has 
been admired in history. But to whom was his death of any utility ? 
To Cesar. To whom did it give pleasure! To Cesar. To whom 
was it prejudicial? To Rome —to his own party. But, it is urged, 
he chose rather to die by his own hand than to truckle to Cesar. 
But what obliged him to truckle? W hy did he not follow either the 
cavalry or those of his party who escaped by sea from the port of 
Utica? They rallied the party in Spain. What results might not 
his name, his counsels, and his presence, have accomplished in the 
midst of the ten legions which the next year tried their fortunes on 
the battle-field of Munda ! Even after that defeat, what would have 
prevented him from following by water the younger Pompey, who 
outlived Cesar, and gloriously upheld, for a long time after, the 
eagles of the republic ! Cassius and Brutus, the nephew and the 
disciple of Cato, slew themselves on the field of Phillippi. Cassius, 
from a misapprehension of facts, slew himself when Brutus was suc- 
cessful. By these desperate acts, inspired by false courage and false 
ideas of greatness, they gave victory to the Triumvirate. Marius, 
forsaken by fortune, was superior to fortune. Driven from the high 
seas, he concealed himself in the marshes of Minturne. His con- 
stancy was rewarded; he réentered Rome, and became for the 
seventh time consul. Old, broken, and arrived at the highest pitch 
of prosperity, he slew himself to avoid the vicissitudes of fate, but at 
a period when his party was triumphant. . Had the book of destiny 
been unfolded to Cato, and had he seen that in four years Cesar, 
pierced with twenty-three wounds, would fall in the senate-house, at 
the base of Pompey’s statue; that Cicero was yet to pronounce 
harangues from the rostrum, and cause his philippics to resound 
against Anthony; would Cato have stabbed his own bosom? No! 
He slew himself from madness, from despair. His death was the 
weakness of a great mind —the error of a stoic—a stain on his 
character. 

It is said that Cesar was on the point of slaying himself during the 
battle of Munda. The execution of this purpose would have been 
the ruin of his party: it would have been beaten, like Brutus and 
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Cassius. May then an officer of the state, the leader of a party, 
abandon his supporters of his own free-will?. Is such a resolution 
an evidence of virtue, courage, and strength of mind? Is not death 
the termination of all evils, of all crosses, of all troubles, of all labors ? 
and does not disregard of life constitute the habitual virtue of every 
soldier ? Shall we or can we rightfully perish by our own hand ? 
Yes, it is replied, when hope is fled. But where, when, how, can 
hope be fled, in this shifting theatre, where the natural or violent 
death of a single man changes at once the posture and aspect of 
affairs ? 


J. A. 


nN. &) 2; im Be 


‘] love not man the less, but nature more.’.—CutLpe Haro tp. 


Sweet Nature ! — hiding oft thy beauteous head 
With bashful violets ’neath their grassy screen, 
Half oped thine eyelid where in mossy bed 
The wilding wood-anemoné is seen ; 
Wreathing thy temples with the willow’s grace, 
Smiling unto thyself in some still lake, 
Running wjth mountain rivulets a race, 

Where, merry sun-lit things! over the cliffs they break. 


Proud Nature! — on the mountain tops all day, 
In the broad sunlight revelling alone, 
Or folding round thy head the vapor gray, 
And speaking to our ears in thunder tone! 
Rocked in o!d Ocean’s waves — amid the snows 
That thicken ceaselessly around the pole — 
Afar careering where the meteor glows, 
The whirlwind’s hurtling breath, the earthquake’s fearful roll ! 


Kind Nature! — binding to the human heart. 
Thy simplest beauties and thy glorious scenes, 
Spells that no mortal hand can tear apart, 
And sunshine, when Grief’s shadow intervenes! 
Affection’s guardian, Faith’s securest stay, 
Divinest teacher of unending Truth, 
In garb of purity enrobed alway — 

The calm, deep joy of Age, the ecstasy of Youth! 


Dear Nature! — thus upon thy face I look, 

A wondering lover, with adoring eye! 

Full long | gazed, ere yet my feet forsook 

The witching paths of boyish memory : 

E’en then along the vale, beside the stream, 

In the thick wood, or on the mountain side, 

I sought thee, waking in the morning beam, 
And wooed thee till the day into soft evening died. 


Then, mystic Nature! watched I by thy sleep, 
And heard thee whisper to me in thy dreams ; 
Half-waking murmurs of the mighty deep, 
Low rustling forests, lit by starry gleams ; 
The throbbing echoes of the deep ravine, 
Some distant water-fall’s continuous sound, 
And countless tones unheard by day, I ween, 
That musically flow thy slumbrous pillow round! 


Boston, (Mass.,) March, 1841. 


W. W. M. 
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A FOREST FETE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A NEW HOME, WHO’LL FOLLOW.’ 


Ir there be any feeling in the American bosom which may be con- 
sidered a substitute for that ‘ loyalty’ of which the renowned Captain 
Hall so pathetically notices the lamentable lack, it is the enthusiasm 
which is annually rekindled, even in the most utilitarian and dollar- 
worshipping souls among us, by the return of ‘ Independence day.’ 
The first sign of the dawning of this virtue is discoverable in the 
penchant of our younglings for Chinese crackers, and indeed gun- 
powder in any form, always evinced during the last days of June 
and the opening ones of July; a season in which he-whose pockets 
will hold money, must be either more or less than boy. And as ‘the 
child is father of the man,’ the passion for showing joy and gratitude 
through the medium of gunpowder seems to increase and strengthen 
with every recurrence of our national festival, till as much ‘ villanous 
saltpetre’ is expended on a single celebration as would have sufticed 
our revolutionary forefathers to win a pitched battle. The gentler 
sex, partaking, by sympathy at least, in the excitement of the time, 
yet exhibit snake patriotism by less noisy demonstrations : by immea- 
surable pink ribbons; by quadruple consumption of sugar candy ; 
by patient endurance of unmerciful spouting ; by unwearied running 
after the ‘trainers,’ and shrill and pretty shrieking at the popping ; and 
sometimes, in primitive and unsophisticated regions, by getting up 
parties of pleasure, with the aid of such beaux as they can inveigle 
from amusements better suited to the dignity of the sex, such as 
drinking, scrub-racing ; firing salutes from hollowed logs, or black- 
smiths’ anvils ; playing ‘fox-and-geese’ for sixpences; or shooting at 
a turkey tied to a post, at a shilling the chance. 

One particular Independence day not many years sinsyne is memort- 
able in our village annals. It was probably owing to the fact that gun- 
powder was not very abundant, that some of the élite of the settle- 
ment proposed a select pic-nic, to be held on the shore of a beautiful, 
lonely sheet of water, which having nothing else to do, reflects the 
flitting clouds at no great distance from our clearing. A famous time 
it was, and a still more famous one it would have been, but for an idea 
which sprang up among certain of our rural exclusives, that it was 
ungenteel to appear pleased with what delighted others. I say ‘sprang 
up, because I feel assured that our fashionaBles had never even read 
of the airs of their thorough-bred prototypes ; and from a retrospect of 
the whole affair, I am convinced that the human mind has a natural 
tendency toward exclusiveism. ‘This effort at superior refinement, 
with some slight mistakes and disappointments, clouded somewhat the 
enjoyment of the occasion ; but on the whole, the affair went off at 
least as well as such preconcerted pleasures do elsewhere. Mr. 
Towson and Mr. Turner, to be sure But let us begin at the be- 
ginning. 

Nothing could have been more auspicious than our outset. All the 
good stars seemed in conjunction for once, and their kindly influence 
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lent unwonted lustre to the eyes of the ladies and the boots of the 
gentlemen. Every body felt confident that every thing had been 
thought of; nobody could recollect any body that was anybody, who 
had not been included in the ‘ very select’ circle of invitation. Plenty 
of ‘teams’ had been engaged — for who thinks of ploughing or haying 
on Independence day ? — all the whips were provided with red snap- 
pers, and cockades and streamers of every hue decorated the tossing 
heads of our gallant steeds. Indeed, to do them justice, the horses 
seemed as much excited as any body. Provant in any quantity, from 
roast-pig, (the peacock of all our feasts,) to custards, lemonade, and 
green tea, had been duly packed and cared for. Music had not been 
forgotten, for one of the party played the violin @ merville, to the ex- 
tent of two country dances and half a quadrille, while another beau 
was allowed to be a ‘splendid whistler,’ and a third, who had cut his 
ankle with a scythe, and could not dance, had borrowed the little tri- 
angle from the hotel, which we all agreed to look upon as a tambou- 
rine when it should mark the time for the dancers, and a gong when 
employed in its more accustomed office of calling the hungry to supper. 
So we were ynexceptionably provided for at all points. 

The day was such as we often have during the warm months — the 
most delicious that can be imagined. [rom the first pearly streak of 
dawn, to the last fainting crimson of a Claude sunset, no cloud was 
any where but where it should have been, to enhance the intensity of 
a blue that was truly ‘ Heaven’s own’ — inimitable, unapproachable 
by any effort of human art. A light crisping breeze ruffled the sur- 
face of the lake, whose shaded borders furnished many a swelling sofa 
of verdant turf for the loungers, as well as a wide and smooth area 
for the exertions of the nimble-footed. Here we alighted ; here were 
our shining steeds tethered among the oak-bushes to browse, to their 
very great satisfaction; our flags were -planted, and, to omit nothin 
appropriate to the occasion, our salute was fired, with the aid of what 
a young lady who went into becoming hysterics declared to be a six- 
pounder, but which proved on inquiry to be only a horse-pistol ; our 
belle refusing to be convinced, however, on the ground that she had 
heard a six-pounder go off at Detroit, and certainly ought to know. 
‘Quelle imagination !’—asa French gentleman of ouracquaintance used 
to exclaim admiringly, when his children perpetrated the most elabo- 
rate and immeasurable fibs — ‘ quelle imagination !’ 

When this was over, Mr. Towson, a very tall and slender young 
gentleman, who is considered (and I believe not without reason,) a 
promising youth, proposed reading the Declaration of Independence, 
and had drawn out his pocket-handkerchief for the purpose, observing 
very appositely that if it had not been for that declaration we should 
never have been keeping Independence on the shores of Onion Lake, 
when he was voted down; every body talking at once, to make it clear 
that a sail on the said lake ought to precede the reading. Mr. Towson 
assented with the best grace he could muster, to a decision that re- 
duced him, for the present at least, to a place in the ranks, and offer- 
ing his arm to Miss Weatherwax, an imaginative young lady, a belle 
from a rival village, he attempted with a very gallant air to lead the 
way to the larger of the two boats provided for our accommodation. 
Now it so happened that this said large boat, having a red handker- 
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chief see ced aloft, had ae ie common consent styled ‘the Com- 
modore ;’ and these advantages being considered, it may readily be 
inferred that each and every individual who meant to ‘tempt the 
waves’ had secretly resolved to secure a seat in it. But as the unlucky 
beau urged his fair companion forward, another, who had been deeply 

engaged with two of our own belles in the discussion of a paper of 
sweeties, observing a movement toward the beach, was on the alert in 
an instant, and with a lady on each arm, made first way to the Com- 
modore ; all scattering sugar-plums as they went, to serve as a clue 
to those who might choose to followin their-wake. Not among these 
was the spirited Mr: Towson. He declared that the other boat would 
be far pleasanter, and Miss Weatherwax being quite of his opinion, 
he led her to the best (2. e. the driest) seat in it, and procured a large 
green branch, which he held over her by way of parasol, or rather 
awning. ‘The company in general now followed, taking seats, since 
the ton was thus divided, in either boat, as choice or convenience dic- 
tated. All seemed very well, though this was in fact the beginning 
of an unfortunate split, which from that moment divided our company 
into parties ; the largest, viz., that which took possession of ‘ the Com- 
modore,’ claiming of course to be the orthodox, or regular line, while 
the other was considered only an upstart, or oppositionconcern. The 
latter, as usual, monopolized the wit. They amused themselves by 
calling the exclusives ‘squatters,’ ‘préemptioners,’ etc., and reiterated 
so frequently their self-congratulations upon having obtained seats in 
the smaller craft, that it might be shrewdly guessed they wished them- 
selves any where else. 

The sail was long and hot, especially to the excluded; for the 
Commodore-having made at once for a narrow part of the lake, shaded 
by overhanging trees, and enjoying the advantage of a breeze from 
the south, dignity required that the other boat should take an oppo- 
site course. It accordingly meandered about under the broiling sun, 
until the reflection from the water had baked the ladies’ faces into a 
near resemblance to that of the rising harvest moon; these very 
ladies, with the heroic self-devotion of martyrs, declaring they never 
had so pleasant a sail in their lives. 

Meanwhile, those of us whom advanced years or soberer taste dis- 
posed rather to tea and talk than to songs and sailing, were busily 
engaged in arranging to the best advantage the variety of good things 
provided for the refreshment of the company. This proved by no 
means so easy a task as the uninitiated may suppose. Our party, 
which was originally to have been a small one, had swelled by de- 
grees to something like forty persons, by the usual process of adding, 
for various good reasons, people who were at first voted out. No 
agreement having been entered into as to the classification of the 
articles to be furnished by each, it proved, on unpacking the baskets, 
that there had been an inconvenient unanimity of taste in the selec- 
tion. At least one dozen good housewives had thought it like enough 
every body would forget butter; so that we had enough of a fluid 
article so called, to have smoothed the lake in case of a tempest. 
Then we had dozens and dozens of extra knives and forks, and scarce 
a single spoon ; acres of pie with very few plates to eat it from; tea- 
kettles and tea-pots, but no cups and saucers. The young men with 
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a never-to- —_ -sufficiently-commended gallantry, had meeniaea good 
store of lemons, which do not grow in the oak-openings ; but alas! 
though sugar was reasonably abundant, we searched in vain for an 
thing which would answer to hold our sherbet, and all the baskets 
turned out afforded but six tumblers. 

These and similar matters were still under discussion, and much 
ingenuity had been evinced in the suggestion of substitutes, when oné 
of the boating parties announced its return by the discharge of the 
same piece of “ordnance which had frightened Miss Weatherwax from 
her propriety, on our arrival. We now hastened our preparation for 
the repast, and some of the gentlemen having procured some deli- 
ciously cool water from a spring at a little distance, and borrowed a 
large tin pail and sundry other conveniences from a lady whose log- 
house showed picturesquely from the depths of the wood, the lemon- 
ade was prepared, and all things declared ready. But the other 
boat, the opposition line, as it was denominated in somewhat pettish 
fun, still kept its distance. Handkerchiefs were waved; the six- 
pounder horse-pistol went off with our last charge of ‘powder ; but 
the ‘spunky’ craft still continued veering about, determined neither 
to see nor hear our signals. It was now proposed that we should 
proceed without the seceders, but to this desperate measure the more 
prudent part of the company made strenuous objection. So we 
waited with grumbling politenéss till it suited the left branch of our 
troop to rejoin us, which gave time to warm the lemoriade and cool 
the tea. We tried to look good-humored or indifferent ; but there 
were some on whose unpliant brows frowns left their trace, though 
smiles shone faint below. The late arrival laughed a good deal; quite 
boisterously, we thought, and boasted what a charming time they had. 

‘Had you any music?’ asked Mr. Towson of Mr. Turner, the hero 
of the Commodore’s crew, with an air of friendly interest. 

‘ No,’ said the respondent, taken by surprise. 

‘Ah! there now! what a pity! I wish you had been near us, that 
you might have had the benefit of ours! The ladies sang ‘ Bonnie 
Doon,’ and every thing; and ‘I See them on their Winding Way;’ 
and It went like ile, Sir’ 

‘Winding way!’ you might have seen yourselves on your winding 
way, if you’d been where we was!’ said the rival beau, with an air 
of deep scorn. ‘What made you go wheeling about in the sun so ? 

‘ Fishing, Sir — the ladies were a-fishing, Sir ! 

‘Fishing! Did you catch any thing ?’ 

‘No, Sir! we did not catch any thing! We did not wish to catch 
any thing! We were fishing for amusement, Sir !’ 

‘Oh! —ah! fishing for amusement, eh!’ 

But here the call to the banquet came just in time to stop the fer- 
mentation before it reached the acetous stage, and brows and pocket- 
kerchiefs were smoothed as we disposed ourselves in every variety 
of Roman attitude, and some that Rome in all her glory never knew, 
reclining round the long-drawn array of table-cloths upon whose 
undulating surface our multitudinous refreshment was deployed. 
Shawls, cloaks, and buffalo-robes formed our couches — giant oaks 
our pillared roof. We had tin pails and cups to match, instead of 


vases of marble and goblets’ of burning gold. But nobody missed 
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these imaginary advantages. Talk flagged not, as it is apt to do amid 
scenes of cumbrous splendor, and the merry laugh of the young and 
happy rang far through the greenwood, unrestrained by the fear of 
reproof or ridicule. Exclusiveism and all its concomitants were for- 
gotten during tea-time. 

When the repast was finished, the sun was far on his downward 
way, andthe esplanade which had been selected as the ball-room was 
well shaded by a clump of trees on its western border. Thither- 
ward all whose dancing days were not over, turned with hasty steps, 
and Mr. Kittering’s violin might be heard in various squeaks and 
groans, giving token of the onset. But we listened in vain for far- 
ther demonstrations. No ‘Morning Star’—no ‘ Mony-Musk’— no 
‘ Poule,’ or ‘ Frenise’ delighted the attendant echoes. Debate, warm 
and rapid, if not loud and angry, seemed to leave no chance for 
sweeter sounds. The morning’s feud between Towson and Turner 
had broken out with fresh acrimony, when places were to be claimed 
for the dance. Hard things were said, and harder ones looked, on 
both sides ; and in conclusion, Mr. Towson again marched magnani- 
mously off the field, and contented himself with the sober glory of 
reading the Declaration to a select audience ; while the Commodore’s 
crew, victorious as before, through superior coolness, got up a dance, 
and had the violin and triangle all to themselves. 

The moon rose full and ruddy before we were packed in our 
wagons toreturn. The tinkling of bells through the wood, the cease- 
less note of the whip-poor-will, the moaning of the evening wind, the 
chill of a heavy dew, all fraught with associations-of repose, gradually 
quieted the livelier members of the party, and put the duller or the 
mere fatigued fairly asleep. Some of the jokers remained untame- 
able for awhile. ‘The young ladies kept up a little whispering and 
a great deal of giggling among themselves, and the word ‘Commo- 
dore’ was so frequently audible, that one might have thought they 
were talking of the last war. Mr. Turner drove so closely upon the 
vehicle in which Mr. Towson occupied the back seat, as to bring his 
horses’ heads unpleasantly near the new hat of that gentleman. 

‘Hallo! Turner! your horses will be biting me, next!’ said Mr. 
Towson, rather querulously. 

‘Don’t be afraid; they don’t like such lean meat.’ 

‘I should think by their looks they ’d be glad of any thing to eat!’ 
said Towson. 

‘Oh! you must n’t judge them by yourself,’ replied Turner, coolly; 
‘they get plenty to eat, every day.’ 

Even this sharp shooting subsided after a while, and before we 
alighted, unbroken silence had settled upon the entire cortége. But 
the pic-nic afforded conversation for a month, and every bedy agreed 
im-thinking we had had a charming ‘ Independence.’ 


THE GRAVE. 


’T 1s but a home where all must rest, 
Change which to all must come; 

A curtain, which o’er ALL must spread 
Its deep unfathomed gloom! 
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Tue April rain! the April rain! 
I hear the pleasant sound, 

Now soft and still, like gentle dew, 
Now drenching all the ground. 

Pray tell me why an April shower 
Is pleasanter to see 

Than falling drops of other rain ? 
I’m sure it is to me. 


I wonder if ’t is really so, 
Or only Hope, the while, 
That tells of swelling buds and flowers, 
And Summer’s coming smile : 
Whate’er it is, the April shower 
Makes me a child again ; 
I feel a rush of youthful blood, 
As falls the April rain. 


And sure, were I a little bulb, , 
Within the darksome gropnd, 
I should love to hear the April rain 
So softly falling round ; 
Or any tiny flower were I, 
By Nature swaddled up, 
How pleasantly the April shower 
Would bathe my hidden cup! 


The small brown seed that rattled down 
On the cold autumnal earth, 

Is bursting from its cerements forth, 
Rejoicing in its birth; 

The slender spears of pale green grass 
Are smiling in the light ; 

The clover opes its folded leaves, 
As though it felt delight. 


The robin sings on the leafless tree, 
And upward turns his eye, 
As if he loved to see the drops 
Come filtering down the sky ; 
No doubt he longs the bright green leaves 
About his home to see, 
And feel the swaying summer winds 
Play in the full-robed tree. 


The cottage door is open wide, 
And cheerful sounds are heard ; 

The young girl sings at the merry wheel 
A song like the wildwood bird ; 

The creeping child by the old worn sill 
Peers out with winking eye, 

And his ringlets parts with his chubby hand, 
As the drops come spattering by. 


With bounding heart beneath the sky 
The truant boyis out, _ 

And hoop and ball are darting by, 
With many a merry shout ; 

Ay, shout away, ye joyous throng! 
For yours is the April day; 

I love to see your spirits dance, 
In your pure and healthful play! 
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On Spirituality. 


ON SPIRITUALITY. 


‘Sua the departed gaze on thee again ? 
Shalll glide past thee in the midnight hour, 
When thou perceiv'st it not? — or think’st perhaps 
*T is but the mournful breeze that passes by ?’ 
JoaNNA Bal.uie. 


As I sit beside the fire of an evening in my roundabout chair, upon 
a solitary hearth, in a house where the unwonted sound of a footstep 
is to be heard only after the summons of a bell, Fancy often leads my 
thoughts to range over distant scenes, traversed or visited in younger 
days. At times, all that is spiritual within me stands in the Louvre, 
fronting the Venus of Milo; or gazing with rapture upon the neigh- 
bouring Polyhymnia ; a statue, the very drapery of which speaks of 
the earnest’ and deeply meditative Soul within. At times, I pause, 
hesitating lest I should presume too far, upon the threshold of that 
apartment of the Vatican devoted to the Apollo, and filled as with an 
atmosphere by his august, his godlike presence ! 

Or, at times, in my own country, I am once more on horseback 
crossing the Alleghany mountains from Tennessee into Carolina. 
The bright rays of the early morning sun are piercing the wintry 
forest of the South, and meet the traveller on the Eastern side of 
the summit of the pass; the rush, the roar of the ‘ French Broad,’ 
noblest of green mountain streams, again fills the ear ; and, at a short 
distance, the smoke of a fire that is to cook the wagoner’s breakfast 
before he begins the progress of the day, rises above us, like a small, 
unbroken, dove-colored shaft, one hundred and fifty feet against a per- 
pendicular wall of rock; free alike of every vegetable impediment, 
and of every breath of wind, to intercept or vary the passage of the 
vapour upward to the cloudless sky — that archéd sky of blue, filled 
with increasing day, that overhangs, and blesses with its deep and 
soothing influence, Forest, Rock, River, Mountain, Traveller, and all ! 

Long pendulous draperies of moss hang listless and undisturbed 
from the tall and silent pine trees, waiting to receive their graceful 
motion from the morning breeze, while the horses of the wagoner are 
tethered to the trunk of that bright green holly-tree glorying in its 
scarlet berries, and are contentedly finishing their corn in the broad 
sound of the cheerful waters, without a single thought of whip or 
harness. And now, if I myself -—I mean the immortal Soul that 
stirs within me — were not tethered to this body like the wagoner’s 
horses to the holly-tree, I had, even while writing this, revisited alike, 
in the essential person, Louvre, and Vatican, Mountain, River, Rock, 
Forest, and Sky! Such is that exquisite existence of the disenthralled 
Soul, for which I could find no other one Word than that at the head 
of this essay. 

At times, still sitting here, I entertain a thought of Jupiter and his 
Satellites; or of that fervid Star in the right;shoulder of Orion, 
where — in common I suppose with many others — I have an appoint- 
ment with the dead; or of some unknown Star, perhaps of yet more 
ancient creation, upon the outskirts of the Universe opposite to those 
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in which we move, whose distance is so vast that its earliest beam of 
light has never yet reached earth : and now, but for the impedi- 
ments of this physical structure, this ‘ body of death,’ as the blessed 
St. Paul says, | have had time while thou, dear Reader, hast accompa- 
nied me, to have met midway in Heaven the darting rays of the 
ancient Star; to have hovered with joy around our favorite in Orion ; 
and then descended homeward, by way of the planet and his Satellites, 
to this my still house, and this my quiet, roundabout chair : — such is 
Spirituality ! 

Yes! such is Spirituality. But the illustrations I have employed, 
how tame are they, how gross, how mechanical, when one would 
speak of the Soul, entirely detached as it shall be from the incum- 
brance of material existence! — passing onward, in resurrectional 
beauty, where Hope is reality; where Light is love; and breath, Joy; 
and Motion, Music ; and Thought, Truth; and Heaven, in all ; and all 
is Heaven! Passing onward,as near to the Eternal Centre as its infe- 
rior order may admit it’s approach; and while floating,on the boun- 
dary of the zone which it can never clear, shall call, by an aspiration 
known only there, upon a seraphic Intelligence of the interior Heaven, 
which shall approach toward it in unimagined purity and grace ; shall 
recognize it with an expression that indicates the appearance not un- 
looked for ; shall acknowledge in Heavenly words the affinities that 
on Earth were called Memory and Love ; and forsaking for a time by 
choice it’s higher destiny, shall rove with the celestial neophyte through 
states, which ‘the eye hath not seen, nor the ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive ;’ once more his guide, his 
counsellor, instructer, purifier ; the tutelary Existence that on Earth 
was about his pillow and his path. 

All this is Truth; incontestable, irrefragable, indeed in part revealed 
Trutu! Not mathematically demonstrated to us; for if it were, the 
earth would in one revolution I suppose be depopulated of all who 
had ever lost a Friend ; but borne in upon the mind by the Healing 
Spirit that tempers our trials to our strength, and often causes to 
descend upon the wounded heart — the heart ‘ not willingly grieved 
nor afflicted’ — a holy calm, a glad serenity, a soft and balmy resto- 
ration of delight. Then return, to the mourner, in vivid hues and 
living thoughts, long memories of happy life shared with the departed ; 
her unfailing sympathy; her disinterested goodness; her bright 
thoughts ; her sweet and cheery voice; her alert yet graceful move- 
ment ; her gentle yet persuasive influence, and all her ‘ virtuous beams.’ 
The Heart dwells on her, and is satisfied ; the Soul recalls her, and is 
answered — by her presence ! 

Is there any thing unreasonable in this? ‘ Are they not all minis- 
tering Spirits?’ And shall we, seated here in our roundabout chair, 
have power, in the lightning of a thought, to visit remote regions of 
the globe, and starry passages of Heaven, with a freedom, denied, 
think you, to an ethereal Existence, upon the features of whose beati- 
fied countenance Gop has smiled ?— whose service has been made 
acceptable to Him ? — over whom even while on earth, there was ‘Joy 
in Heaven,’ and who now in some faint similitude even resembles 
Him, having ‘seen Him, as He is? Owr spiritual transitions beside 
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are merely for the gratification of momentary taste, or fancy; but the 
souls of ‘ the just made perfect’ are with us, for the consolation, the 
refinement, the elevation of the one beloved on Earth, and now, with 
an enlarged and glorious capacity, beloved in Heaven. 


THERE 18, THAT CAN PART NOT. 


I. 


Nor lost art Thou to me, 
Thou, the departed ! 

A presence, still, of Thee 
Dwelleth instead. 

I turn and Thou art not! 
Yet art Thou near. 

There is, that can part not; 
Absent, yet here. 


I. 


The blind, there is, heareth ; 
The deaf, yet hath sight ; 
Day, to one sense, appeareth ; 
To one, is Night. 

And a sense in my spirit 
Liveth to Thee: 

None other hath Merit, 
Pleasure for me. 


Ill. 


Often, thou precious One! 
Is thy shade near. 

Oft, as I sit alone, 
Doth it appear. 

Not in Voice, not in form, 
Gesture, or air; 

Yet the Life of thy being, 
Thy presence, is there. 


IV. 
When riseth the full Soul 
In anguish, on high, 
Thou dost its grief control; 
Thou then art nigh. 
In Hope Thou art o’er me! 
And Sunset doth bring, 
*Mid hues I’ve watched with Thee, 
A violet wing. 


Vv. 
In Music descending 
Thou comest to me, 
Joys past with Thee blending, 
Ah !-mournfully ! 
Yet Morning’s glad brightness, 
The Fountain, the Tree, 
Clouds passing in lightness, 
All these are Thee! 


Vi. 

Not lost art Thou to me, 

Oh, Thou departed ! 
A presence, still, of Thee 

Dwelleth instead. 
I look, and Thou art not, 

Yet art Thou near. 
There is, that can part not; .« 

Absent, yet here. 

Joun WarTeERs. 
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THE COUNTRY DOCTOR: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY : WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF GLAUBER SAULTZ, M. D. 





CHAPTER THREE. 


Tue Higgins family was the most notable of any in the neighbor- 
hood in which I lived, by reason of wealth and splendor. They had 
begun life in a very small way, but some speculations had turned out 
well, and rendered them remarkable instances of the freaks of for- 
tune. Nor did they suffer the change which they had experienced 
to be long unknown. They emerged forthwith from their low estate 
into the world of fashion and vanity. They possessed equipage, ser- 
vants, and a house in town and country. Oh! how different was the 
latter, with its ample dimensions and Grecian architecture, from the 
litte cramped domain in New-York, where the father and mother of 
the family in their younger and happier days used to attend to cus- 
tomers, and to deal out pins by the row and tape by the yard! But 
all that was now changed, and they would be considered people of 
quality. Old Mr. Higgins, it is true, was meek and lowly in his dis- 
position, and if he could have had his own way, would have passed 
his days in rest and quietness. Nothing was farther from him than 
the bustle of pomp or fashion; but he had been dragooned by his 
wife and daughters to submit to an artificial life for which he had no 
relish, and which none of them knew how to maintain. Taking up 
their quarters in the country, where they did, they soon excited the 
attention and curiosity of their neighbors ; and at the time when [ 
first began to practice in their vicinity, the wealth, vanity, and arro- 
gance of ‘the oe had become fruitful topics of conversation in 
all companies. For my own part, I paid no attention to the remarks 
concerning them, not yet having an acquaintance with them, and 
knowing that ill-natured reports are apt to gain ground in small com- 
munities. I was therefore ready to ascribe all which I heard to im- 
proper feelings, and jealousies, which the possession of wealth alone 
is sufficient to excite. 

One morning I was sent for in hot haste to visit Mrs. Higgins, who 
had thrust a splinter into her little finger, to the very great alarm’o 
herself and family. I made haste to obey the mandate, and soon en- 
tered the enclosures of the estate, and passing through a handsome 
lawn, arrived at the mansion. I'saw a sleek footman eying my poor 
old horse around the corner of the house, with a sarcastic air; and 
impertinently criticizing him to his fellow servant. No doubt that 
Copeer (for such was the title of my drudge) presented a striking 
contrast with the well-curried carriage-horses in his master’s stables. 
But then Codger was the only animal in the land that would: have 
matched with Dr. Bolus’s sulkey, and by some means or other I: had 
begun to take a fancy to his very ugliness. I therefore did not care 
two straws what any one thought of lim, but was determined to drive 
him through the country, and cherish him carefully unto his life’s end. 
Leaving him standing before the door of the mansion, I ascended the 
high steps, and was presently ushered into rooms:somewhat expen- 
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sively furnished. A Grand Piano was standing open, and music-racks, 
filled with the newest music, afforded presumptive evidence of the 
skill and accomplishments of the Misses Higgins. The portrait of a 
female, stiff, glaring, and vulgar, dressed in a span-new gown of the 
latest fashion, was suspended in a conspicuous place from the wall. 
I amused myself in examining it for a long time, while impatiently 
waiting for the original to arrive. At last, when wearied with wait- 
ing, and when necessity would soon have compelled me to retire, she 
came, uttering many apologies, and complaining grievously of her 
‘help.’ The coachman had fought with the cook, and the chamber- 
maid was in a fit of the tantrums. The rise, progress, and pacifica- 
tion of the quarrel were in turn alluded to, without any reference to 
the splinter in her little finger; and I was compelled to listen to the 
lengthened story, notwithstanding I was in a great hurry to be gone, 
being on my way to see a negro named Cudjoe, who had had his nose 
bitten off. Presently Master Higgins bounded into the room, in a 
terrible plight, his hands and face very much soiled, and the morocco 
belt which bound his tunic unloosed. ‘ Ma,’ said he, ‘Thomas’s been 
throwin’ dirt over me !’ 

‘Wery vell; I shall vip Thomas for it. Come here, and speak to 
the doctor, my son.’ 

‘Ne—o—! Iwont!’ 

‘What is his name? said I. 

‘ Tell the doctor what your name is, can’t you,dear? He wont 
speak ; he’s lost his tongue. His name is States.’ 

‘Ah, that is Dutch, I presume.’ 

‘No, it’s American. He’s named after his grandfather, United 
States of America Higgins.’ 

‘ Bless him !’ said I, snatching him with disguised affection. 

‘Ah! he’s only one, doctor. I wish you could hear the noise that 
they make. There’s another one playin’ out in the alley-vay, and 
there ’s three to boardin’ school, and one,’ added she, gazing fervently 
upward, ‘ one is a angel in heving !’ 

‘I think,’ said I, pausing long enough to allow the pathos to sub- 
side, ‘ that you spoke of a splinter in your little finger, Madam.’ 

‘Vy, yes, I don’ know that I shall have the courage to have it 
drawed out. I got it in when I was trimming the Multy Flory, by 
the back basement vinder. But you may look at it, doctor. You’ll 
see it just here, a leetle above the j’int.’ 

I took the hand which was extended, and holding it close to my 
eyes, scrutinized it narrowly, but had.as ill success as my uncle Toby, 
when he searched for the speck in the widow Wadman’s eye. I 
could discover nothing. 

‘ Don ’t you see it, doctor ? 

‘Ah, I tmagine that I see it now,’ said I, straining my eyes, and 
gazing more intently than before. But at that instant I let the hand 
drop. For both Mrs. Higgins and myself were startled by a noise as 
of some heavy body falling, which shook the whole house, and was 
immediately succeeded by the most terrible screams and confusion, 
proceeding from’ below stairs. I presumed it was a continuation of 
the battle between the cook and the coachman, and was presently 
confirmed in that belief, by hearing the cry of ‘Murder !’ accompanied 
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by a great scuffling, and a crash and breakage of crockery, as if an 
earthquake was playing havoc on the dresser of the kitchen. I would 
have willingly made my escape, not wishing to be a spectator of do- 
mestic broils and quarrels, but the noise waxing louder and louder, 
and the ladies’ pale and supplicating looks prevailing upon me, I was 
induced to step out into the hall, and resort if necessary to the scene 
of combat. It appeared to me that there were several parties to the 
strife, for I heard the screams of women, mingled with the hoarse 
objurgations of men. 

Cursing my ill luck for bringing me so often into trouble, I opened 
the door which led into the kitchen, and was puzzled to know what 
sort of a game was going on below, for the smothered groans and 
snortings as of some large animal met my ear, and a tremendous 
struggling which caused the whole house to shake. I ran to the bot- 
tom of the stairs with full authority to put a veto on the proceedings, 
whatever they were. 

I found the whole kitchen inanuproar. The three Misses Higgins 
were there, wringing their hands, and shrieking for help ; the cook had 
thrust her face into the kitchen fire-place, and the other supernume- 
raries were standing around. But that which most astonished me, and 
challenged an explanation, was an extremely large noc ! — immane 
dorsum ! — stretched at full length on a table, near an open window, 
kicking with all his might, and having his eyes bandaged in a singular 
manner. The truth of the matter was, that the Misses Higgins had 
gone down stairs to give some directions to the cook, and they were 
all standing around the table, where the former was employed in roll- 
ing out pastry. Just at this moment a porker, who had found his way 
through an open gate in the rear of the house, was regaling himself 
on the luxury of some potato-parings which were thrown into a small 
keg. Having consumed them all, what was his alarm, when he came 
to draw out his nose, to find that it was wedged fast above his eyes. In 
a state ‘bordering on distraction,’ he commenced backing, until at last 
he tumbled through the window; and when I saw him there, he lay 
with the keg over his eyes, kicking with his hind feet, and paddling 
with his front feet, and heaving and snorting, and twisting his tail into 
a knot, out of sheer distraction and agony. He had dashed down 
plates, roller, jagging-iron, and every thing else on the table, and what 
he would do next was uncertain, as he was at present using all his 
energy to get upon his legs. 

I was anxious to see what turn matters would take, and jumping 
upon a chair, begged the young ladies to run up stairs. But before 
they could move one step, or recover from their petrified state, the 
unwieldly animal made a tremendous effort, and rolled upon the floor, 
the whole company screaming simultaneously as he fell. Actuated 
by a blind fury, he first ran against the kitchen breakfast-table, which 
was not yet removed, and upset it, with allits furniture. Plates, cups, 
saucers, tea-urn,and every thing else, came down with a grand crash. 
‘Misericord ! Misericord !’ shrieked the Misses Higgins, and ran to 
the foot of the stairs. The maternal feelings of Mrs. Higgins over- 
came her fears; she rushed down, and all flew into each other’s em- 
brace. ‘My da-a-ters! Matilda Jane! Dear souls!’ sobbed she, 


hysterically. The cook, gathering courage, attacked the porker with 
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a broomstick, which caused him to fall back against the chair on which 
I stood, and cast me down headlong on the floor, after which he ran 
raving about the room, grunting and bristling up, and putting all things 
in jeopardy. His small bleared eye waxed red with indignation, and 
he champed and bit whatever was thrust at him. ‘Open the door!’ 
shouted I, ‘and give him vent! I really apprehended something 
serious. He was a powerful beast, fully fitted to be killed, and being 
shut up in a small space, capable of any ferocious attack. But not- 
withstanding the keg was removed from his eyes, when the door was 
open he could not be driven out, but owing to his perverse and obsti- 
nate nature, went groping about the sides of the room, panting, and 
out of breath. I suggested that we had better let him alone, and not 
attempt to urge him, which advice proved to be judicious, for in a 
few minutes he found the way out, and left the ground clear. 

It happened very unfortunately that old Mr. Higgins, who was walk- 
ing about the grounds at the time, entirely ignorant of what had just 
happened, seeing the animal approach the garden gate, stood with his 
arms and legs stretched out to impede his progress. Perhaps he was 
not aware of its enormous strength; for it brushed by without re- 
garding him, tripping him up, and receiving him exactly athwart his 
back. Mr. Higgins being astride the wrong way, and having nothing 
with which to sustain himself, but the short, twisted tail of the animal, 
was carried a few yards into a patch of cabbages, where he fell off, 
and over come by fright and mortification, was carried into the house 
by one of the servants who had witnessed the event. 

On joining the family again in the drawing-room, I beheld an affec- 
tionate réunion. Old Mr. Higgins sat panting on the sofa, his dress 
soiled, his wig displaced, his wrist sprained, and a long scratch upon 
his left cheek, while one of his daughters hung over him, chafing his 
eye-brows, and speaking in accents of tender solicitude to ‘ dear papa.’ 
Mrs. Higgins sat upon a couch, smelling salts, ministered to by her 
other daughters, who wept, and feared it would be ‘ the death of her.’ 
One of the sons carried his little brother Thomas in his arms, and 
attempted to soothe him, while the other managed the boy States, who 
set to, and bawled with all his might. The cook peered in at the door, 
with her sleeves rolled up, and the coachman looked over the shoul- 
ders of the cook. If it had not been that my professional attendance 
was proper, I should have retired immediately from such a scene of 
domestic affliction. But having remained long enough to do all that 
was in my power to alleviate their distress, and to assure them that 
nothing serious would accrue, I at last came away, musing on this 
remarkable incident. 

I had advised the family to enter a complaint with the pound-master, 
which it appears was immediately done, for I had not ridden a great 
way, when I saw that personage driving ‘our hero’ with great pains, for 
the purpose of impounding him, and thereby securing his own fees. 
He had just succeeded in bringing him to the entrance of the enclo- 
sure, which was situated on the edge of a piece of boggy land, or 
common, when a large squat woman, who was lugging two pails of 
provant froma neighboring house, seeing what was going on, and recog- 
nizing her pet, put down her burden, and came running across the 
bogs, crying with all her might ‘Here! zic, zic, zic!’ The dull brute 
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sufficiently understood the voice, and shying off, ran toward his own 
pen with such speed that the pound-master struggled in vain to ‘ head 
him off;’ and while he stood still, having given up the chase, the woman 
came up. She was a virago in appearance, nearly as broad as long, 
and her gray and yellow hair, which was cut square over her forehead, 
hung down in strings. She was in a great rage, and lifting up her 
brawny and massive arm, which was bare, she poured forth a volley 
of choice language, scarcely fit to be recorded. The pound-master 
was a tall, wiry man, and stuttered so prodigiously that he could ill 
express his mingled feelings of anger and disappointment ; but I heard 
him say distinctly, ‘Old lady ! y-y—y—o-u shall sweat f-f-f- for this !’ 

As I jogged along in my sulkey, laughing at these manceuvres, 

he came running after me in a few moments, and having eagerly mo- 
tioned me to stop: ‘ Doctor,’ said he ‘ 1—I-—I want you t-t-—to take 
n—n notice of this ; f— f-for Il] make her hear f- f- from me again, 
I-1-I swear I will!’ That very evening I had a subpeena served 
upon me to appear at a justice’s court, to bear witness to what I had 
seen. , 
- My next visit that morning was to the hovel of a person of color, 
named Cudjoe. I found it a very populous place. Ffteen or twenty 
flat-nosed, woolly-headed urchins were playing about, some of them 
on all-fours, rivalling babboons or monkies in their agility. They 
lived in a mud cottage, without chimney or windows, the smoke es- 
caping through a hole in the roof. The patriarch of all this flock 
was sitting over the stones, which were erected into a rude fire-place 
in the centre of the hut, in rather low spirits. He had had a small 
difference with one of his friends, which they had tried to settle in a 
summary way, by butting their heads together. But as this proved 
futile, after several shocks they took to biting. The consequence was, 
that Cudjoe had his under lip (not his nose, as I had first been in- 
formed) nearly dragged off. It was an ugly wound, and I sewed it 
together as well as | could, although I thought that Cudjoe could dis- 
pense with a part of his under lip without feeling the loss. While 
engaged in the operation, I discovered a large scar not far from the 
present wound, and on inquiry I was informed that the lip had been 
bitten off once before by the same antagonist, who was notorious 
for such warfare. 

‘ This biting off lips is a bad business, Cudjoe,’ said I. The black 
gentleman fully assented to this proposition, and told me moreover 
that the quarrel was entirely unprovoked on his part, and that his ene- 
my was a great ‘racksell,’ and had ‘p’isoned several.’ There is a 
common superstition among the negroes of Long-Island, and per- 
haps elsewhere, whereby they ascribe to some of the evil-disposed of 
their own number certain powers of witchcraft, which they exercise 
whenever they wish to take vengeance on their enemies. These 
persons, by the mere use of charms and incantations, with which 
arsenic has nothing to do, are enabled to diffuse a subtle poison through 
the veins of whomsoever they will. They suspend secret charms 
upon trees or door-posts, and then if the victim do but pass under the 
boughs or over the threshold, he is brought under those malign in- 
fluences which cause him to waste away and die. I have scarcely 
known a negro to die of a natural death, but it was whispered around, 
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and generally believed among his friends, that he had been ‘ p’isoned ;’ 
and this superstition is so deep-rooted among the blacks that it cannot 
be eradicated. Cudjoe informed me that he expected nothing else 
than that on some day or other his enemy would ‘p‘ison him to 
death.’ 

Leaving the hovel, I proceeded on my morning tour, but had not 
advanced far, when I saw a man running across the fields, who inti- 
mated by signs that he had something to communicate. I pulled up, 
and presently he jumped over the fence, and stood before me with a 
countenance full of eagerness. ‘ Look a-there!’ said he, stretching 
out his right arm ; ‘do you see that ?’ 

I cast my eye in the direction to which he pointed, and saw a Metho- 
dist meeting-house which had been converted into a barn. It was a 
small building, situated in a dreary place, unpainted and without orna- 
ment. The windows were all taken out, and it was stuffed with hay, 
indicating pretty clearly that the temporal harvest was plenty, but the 
spiritual laborers were few. I wondered what bearing the question 
of the man could have, whose flushed cheek and sparkling eye be- 
spoke some feeling in the matter which he had at heart. At last I 
replied, ‘I see it, my friend. What of it ? 

‘Is n’t it a bom’nable shame !’ said he. 

‘So it would seem; but it looks more like a barn than a church, 
now that the windows are out. Is that all you want of me ?” 

‘Well, no.’ He wanted ‘to speak to me about it.’ He thought it 
was a crying sin, and wished to know if something could n’t be 
done, and said he never had his conscience so hurt. Finding that 
my road-side friend was very drunk, and inclined to be talkative, I 
declined to sympathize with him, and made an effort to proceed ; 
but he was not ready to have the ‘ conference’ closed, and headed 
me off. As I persisted in going on, he seized the horse by the bri- 
die, and it was not without difficulty that I forced myself away. I 
could not help reflecting on the contrary effects produced on the 
minds of men by drunkenness. [or while its ultimate result is the 
same upon all, for the time being, according to the constitutions of 
men, it is equally the occasion of joy and horror; of lamb-like gen- 
tleness and devilish ferocity ; of noisy sociability, and of silence and 
moping solitude. While some men become fiends, and beat their 
wives, and are without natural affection, in the case of others it is 
only when the fit is upon them that they become very religious, and 
are imbued with a warm and delightful piety. They have faith, hope, 
and charity. They are full of peace and of love toward all mankind. 
They have made their peace with God; they have given their hearts 
away. lam acquainted with one man who always resorts to the min- 
ister when he is drunk, and with a face beaming with affectionate 
smiles, wishes to talk about the ‘state of his mind,’ and to take a pew 
in the church. 

Perhaps it had been well for me if I had consented to talk a little 
longer about the desecrated Methodist church, as it might have saved 
me from an adventure shortly after, which might have proved the 
death of me. I will relate it here, for your amusement, my dear 
Saultz, and it will serve to show you what singular trials I have been 
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compelled to go through, and what a wonder it is that I still live, and 
am arrived at my present pitch of health and prosperity. 

As I was passing through the hall of a large farm-house to visit an 
old lady who was quite nervous, and imagined that she had fiddlers in 
her head, I fell plump through a sort of trap- -door, which happened to 
be opened, and ‘went thumping down a half a dozen steps into the 
cellar below. A woman who was engaged in skimming milk, fright- 
ened out of her wits at my descent, dre opped a ladle full of rich cream 
upon the ground, and uttering a piercing scream, ran up stairs and 
shut the trap-door after her. ‘I was considerably bruised, and it was 
some time before I attempted to rise. At last I ventured to climb 
up the ladder, and lifting up the trap, and putting my head out was 
immediately recognized ‘by a woman in the hall, who raised up her 
hands, and exclaimed in atone of great surprise, ‘Well, I declare, 
Sally Jane, if it is n’t the Doctor !’ The whole family immediately ran 
out and overwhelmed me with the kindest inquiries, and even brought 
out a bottle of patent opodeldoc, which they seemed to think would 
prove as healing as any thing I could find in my laboratory. But 1 
made light of the whole matter, professing to be but little hurt, and 
promised to forgive the blooming dairy maid, who stood by, for leav- 
ing open the trap-door, if she would present me with a glass of rich 
cream out of those well-scoured milk pans. This requisition was 
cheerfully complied with. I drank the charming beverage, and after 
some pleasant conversation, hobbled away, and drove off at a smart 
pace in order to reach home at high noon. But the news of my acci- 
dent had got before me, and I soon had a specimen of the kind soli- 
citude of the people. For | was soon accosted by a man who asked 
me with much concern how I fared, for ‘he heered that I had had a fall,’ 
and had broken two of my fingers. Another person who came run- 
ning out of a field where he had been mowing with his companions, 
and said that there was a story abroad that I had fallen down a pair 
of stairs, and broken my arm, and he wanted to know ‘how true it 
was.’ And finally, on arriving at the gate, | was interrogated with 
‘How do you do, doctor? Then it is n’t true that you fell out of a 
second story winder, and put your collar-bone out?’ I replied nega- 
tively to all these questions, rubbing my shins all the while; but what 
were my sensations, when I saw Squire Sharkey coming down the 
walk in front of the house, full of any thing but kind feelings toward 
me. Will it be believed that I had been so forgetful, when I went 
out, as to have turned the key of my office upon the Squire, not re- 
membering that he was there, and he had been locked up for two 
hours without any means of escape? The whole truth flashed upon 
me the m@ment that | beheld him, and as he drew near, with towering 
form and long angry strides, I began to cast in my mind what kind of 
a case could be made out. There was little time for reflection ; there 
were no excuses even plausible at hand; and I resolved to bear with 
philosophy the full weight of his displeasure. His brows were knitted 
when he came up, and a dark cloud was over his countenance. I 
stepped before him with alacrity, in order to speak first, and in an apo- 
logetic tone. Alas, alas, will it be believed, I laughed in his very face ! 
Of course I thought it was all over with me, and an attempt to draw 
in the laugh, swallow it, and slur it over with a hacking cough, 
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amounted to nothing at all, and nearly choked me beside. I suffered 
that painful contradiction of the feelings which no doubt every one 
has at some time experienced, chuckling with merriment when all 
things depend upon sobriety; ready to die with laughter, yet as 
solemn as the grave. As might have been expected, the Squire be- 
came outrageous. 

‘Do you mean for to insult me ?’ said he, trembling violently. ‘ Do 
you mean for to add insult to injury?’ 

‘Oh no, Squire, indeed I do not,’ replied I, almost strangling with 
emotion. 

‘Yes, you do!’ rejoined he, with sudden energy ; ‘ you warn’t con- 
tented to goand leave me alone, but you must lock me in,eh? And 
he grasped the head of his whip, and shook it within an inch of my 
face. 

‘ You must excuse me, Squire, but I received a sudden call, and un- 
intentionally forgot you.’ 

‘Forgotme! ha? You forgot me, did you? And how comes it that 
you did n’t forget to lock the door, ha? Can you tell me that ?’ 

This was a miserable shift on my part, and perhaps it had been 
better manners to have told him any thing else ; still it was the truth. 
I made no farther defence, and left him in a few moments, with his 
wrath rather mollified than subdued. Mrs. Quaintley interrogated me 
as soon as I got into the house. ‘So you have n’t put your collar- 
bone out, and dislocated your hip? Lord-a-marcy, Doctor, how come 
you to lock the Squre in the room? Did n’t you know he was there ? 
He ’s in a dreadful rage. He’s read the newspaper two or three 
times over, advertisements and all, and come pretty nigh jumpin’ out 
0’ the window, feeble as he is. I heered a kind of a stompin’ and a 
kickin’ in the office, and I went to the door, and it was locked. And 
when I found that the Squire was in, I put my mouth to the key-hole, 
and I hollered out: ‘ Dear me,’ says I, ‘ Squire, is that you ?’ 

‘ Let me out!’ said he, speakin’ wonderful cross. 

‘The Doctor’s got the key in his pocket,’ said I. Massy on us! 
when I told him this, I b’lieve my soul if I had n’t thought o’ my big 
bunch of keys, he would have gone ravin’ distracted mad. What 
could a’ possessed you, Doctor, to do such a thing ?” 

‘Why madam, it was a temporary absence of mind. I actually for- 
got the Squire.’ 

‘Well, well, folks will be forgetful sometimes. Iam myself a won- 
derful forgetful body. Doctor, M°Tab’s mad at you for not coming 
to see him yesterday.’ 

‘ Any thing more ? 

‘Yes: Long Joe Annis has been here with his little boy Bill, to get 
a dumplin’ bean taken out of his ear. He hollers so when they touch 
it, that they can’t do nothin’ with him. His father reckons that they 
had better ’toxticate the child with liquor, and take it out when he ’s 
asleep.’ 

‘Did he say how the bean got in?” 

‘ Yes, he was a playing marbles with dumplin’ beans on the floor 
with his little brothers, and one of ’em put it in out of fun.’ 

‘That was poor fun. Is there any thing more ? 
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‘Oh yes; there ’s somebody been after you, and left somethin’ for 
you ; but I reckon he wont come here again.’ 

‘Ah, indeed, Madam? - 

‘Yes; a consequential fellow, callin’ himself Dr. Borax, or some 
sich name.’ 

‘ Did he wish any thing particularly? 

‘He asked a great many questions, and wants to go into pardner- 
ship with you; but I told him that if you wanted a pardner, my nevy 
Scroggins was a learnin’ doctorin’, and would be ready to assist you 
bime by.’ 

‘ You told him right.’ 

‘ But that warn’t all. I made him look wonderful sheepish before 
he went away. I see him eyin’ me very sharp for some time, and 
wantin’ to say somethin,’ and at last he spoke out, and says he, ‘ Why 
marm, what a very singular eruction you ’ve got on your hands.’ ‘ Yes, 
Sir,’ says I, ‘it’s very singular.’ ‘Have you had it long? says he. 
‘ Yes,’ says I, ‘quite a good many years. Can you tell me what it is, 
Doctor ? , 

‘So he took hold o’ my hand, and he looked at it, he did, as if he 
did n’t know what to make of it; and at last he said: ‘1 should say it 
was salt rheum.’ ‘ Why, you foolish man,’ says I, ‘its nothing but 
starch ! 

Mrs. Quaintley laughed as she told this, until the tears ran out of 
her eyes, and held up her hands covered with a white paste from the 
effects of clear-starching. When her mirth had a little subsided, she 
tapped the top of her snuff-box, and took several large pinches of 
snuff. She then called to Diana to bring her the large family Bible 
from the top of the bureau, and having opened it upon her lap, began 
to turn over the leaves, as if to search diligently the scriptures. At 
last she stopped in the middle of the book of Exodus, exclaiming 
suddenly, ‘Ah! here it is; the gentleman told me to deliver to you 
this slip of paper, and a very dainty bit of paper it is.’ 

I took from her hands a small embossed card, bearing, in the flour- 
ishing characters of a writing-master, this inscription : 


Doctor Borar. 


At Cott’s Hotel. 





As I sat twirling over this card in my hands and wondering who and 
what Dr. Borax might be, there was a single loud rap at the door. 
‘Ha!’ said Mrs. Quaintley, ‘ there he is; I know him by his knock.’ 
Diana entered, however, and presented me a letter, unskilfully folded, 
and sealed with a red wafer. It was not from the doctor, but from 
one of my own patients, and the contents were as follows : 


‘Orgus 12v wensday mornen. 
‘dere docter 

“Poppys Got a big 
goom Bile Onto his jor. its bin A cummin too weaks and feered its sumthin Goen to Be bad. hes bin 
hes had fever Aig he Reckons its Owen to that docter yer needent cum round he wants you tu send 
sum Calamy jolups or Dost uv Caneens by the Berer which Ever think Beast and keerful please Bo 
keerful about Given direcshuns bein poppys hard about Taken fissek and It gags him wunderful. 

‘ire Mane 
*Yourn josef skurrum.’ 
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Mrs. Quaintley surveyed me narrowly as I looked over this effusion, 
and would no doubt have been glad to have had a peep at it. She 
waited patiently for me to speak, but I said nothing, and only smiled, 
quietly crumpled up the letter, and put it in my pocket. The good 
lady moved about uneasily in her chair, took snuff, and I could see 
that she already imagined an ill-omened cloud rising up over her 
nephew’s future glory and prosperity. 

‘So he’s been a writin’ to you, doctor ?’ said she. 

I coughed, and made no reply, but appeared to be in a brown study. 

‘I say, he’s been a writin’ to you, doctor, has n’t he ? 

I blew the edges of the card, and looked at the dial of the clock. 

‘So you ’ve got a letter from him, it seems ? 

‘From whom do you mean ?’ 

‘From whom dol mean? There, now! What makes you ask 
sich questions? From whom should I mean, but that brazen, impu- 
dent quack of a doctor? I say, he’s been a writin’ to you, has n’t 
he ? 

‘If he wrote the letter,’ I replied, ‘1 pity his orthography.’ 

‘Is it about the pardnership ? said she, in a whisper, leaning for- 
ward, and her face beaming with sudden interest. 

I shook my head dubiously. 

‘Well, well, only to think of it! Ithought as much. The brazen 
creetur !’ 

‘Where is Mr. Scroggins ?’ said I, rising suddenly from my seat. 

‘ Scroggins !— ah, you wish my nevy. What do you want of him, 
doctor ? 

‘I want to see him ?” 

‘ What for ? 

‘1 want to speak to him. No matter; I’ll go and look for him.’ 

‘No you need n’t, doctor. Set still; don’t trouble yourself. I’ 
send Diana. Diana, go right off and call David, and tell him to make 
haste ; the doctor wants him.’ 

‘Yes, Marm.’ 

‘Was this Dr. Borax,’ said I, taking out the letter, and looking at 
the superscription, ‘a respectable-looking man ?” 

‘No he warnt ; he was a brazen lookin’ man.’ 

‘ Was his appearance youthful? I fear if he is advanced in life, he 
will find the fatigues of country practice too much for him.’ 

‘He’s old in sin, | war’nt you. His mouth is spiteful heimyous, 
and his eyes —oh! his eyes*is vicked. I never see sich eyes.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said I, laughing,‘ you give but a poor account of him. 
But appearances are deceitful. The doctor may be a worthy man.’ 

Mrs. Quaintley, who had just applied a very large pinch of snuff to 
her nostril, snapped the dust from her fingers despitefully, and looked 
unutterable things. 

‘ Appearances,’ repeated I, ‘ are deceitful, Madam.’ 

‘ That you may well say,’ said she, laughing gleefully, and holding 
up her starched hands, by way of a most significant illustration. 

‘ With regard to this stranger,’ said I, pretending not to notice her 
witticism, ‘1 know nothing, and can speak better on a farther acquaint- 
ance ; and if I should ever form a partnership , 
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Here Diana interrupted me, by breaking into the room, and an- 
nouncing, ‘ Missus, David aint out o’ doors no wheres.’ 

‘I war ‘nt it!’ said the lady; ‘ where did you look, you hussy!’ 

‘ Missus, I looked all over.’ 

‘ ' fon looked all over, did you? Did you look in the mulberry 
eld ? 

‘Yes, Marm.’ 

‘ Did you look into the tomato-patch 

‘Yes, Marm.’ 

ie you look among the cabbages, and among the Lima bean- 
poles ? 

‘Oh, yes Marm ; he aint there no wheres.’ 

‘She ’s the greatest liar in the world, doctor. Go right into the 
kitchen and mind your business. No, come here, you good-for-nothin’ ! 
Look a-there! did n’t I tell you to rub that brass this mornin’ !—and 
you have n’t done it. Now take that for your pains.’ So saying, Mrs. 
Quaintley boxed Diana’s ears out of the room. 

‘I am going out,’ said I, ‘ for a half an hour, and will see David on 
my return.’ 

‘ Perhaps you ’d better leave your message with me, doctor. I’ll 
be particular to tell him.’ 

‘Very well — but it is of little consequence.’ 

‘Ill take care not to forget it, doctor. You need n’t be afeared.’ 

‘Certainly, Madam, I am not. Be so kind as to tell him to pound 
a table spoonful of magnesia in the small mortar.’ 

‘Oh, is that all? Where are you goin’ doctor? Dinner will be 
ready before'a great while.’ 

‘1 am going to call on Dr. Borax.’ 

‘Dearme! Youdon’t sayso! Is’pose you’re goin to talk about 
the pardnership, aint you? Well, well, you’ve got a right to do as 
you choose.’ 

Having left my landlady unsatisfied in the midst of her conjectures, 
I went directly to the tavern, where I soon found the person I was in 
search of. He was walking up and down the piazza, and on seeing 
him, I certainly was not prepossessed in his favor, although I honestly 
confess that Mrs. Quaintley had somewhat exaggerated the ill ex- 
pression of his mouth, and the atrocious wickedness of his eyes. But 
he had an air of vulgar confidence and of assumed wisdom, very com- 
mon among the profession, and very disgusting to the beholder. 

‘ Dr. Borax ? said I, eying him with some doubt. 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I b’lieve that’s my name. Dr. Aspen, I presume?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Walk in — take a chair; make yourself at home.’ 

The gentleman seized a chair with his right hand, and swinging it 
elegantly round in a semi-circle, dashed it down, and sitting down 
with an easy impudence, began the conversation without ceremony. 

‘I called on you this morning, doctor, but I did n’t have the plea- 
sure of finding you in. You got my card, I presume ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘I never been in this part of the country before, but as the weather 
was fine, I thought I would take a ride out here ; and I beg leave to 
assure you, doctor, that I am really very much pleased with it.’ 

VOL, XVII. 40 
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‘I am glad to hear it. The country in this neighborhood, to say 
the least, is pleasant.’ 

‘ How far do you call it from the sea-shore ?” 

‘ Only eight miles.’ 

‘Indeed! That must make the residence here very desirable. Have 
you been long settled in this place, doctor ?” 

‘ Not very.’ 

‘Is the field of practice extensive 

‘ Quite so.’ 

‘I suppose, then, that your time is pretty much occupied.’ 

‘Yes, it is. Ihave as many patients as I can well attend to, and 
often suffer from weariness.’ 

‘ Do you not sometimes feel that assistance would be desirable ? 

‘ Yes, every day of my life; but country doctors expect to suffer 
severe hardships.’ 

‘Ah true, true. I think of settling down in the country myself; 
not that I have any doubts of succeeding in the city, if I should try it 
there. Oh! no— not the least. On the contrary, my prospects there 
would appear to be flattering. 1 am told that men of eminent talent 
are sure to do well, and some of my friends want me to take an office 
down town ; but the case is just this: I’m of a romantic turn of mind, 
doctor, and love the green fields. Give me the green fields in pre- 
ference to all the bricks and mortar in the world! It would therefore 
be entirely contrary to my genius, you understand, to be shut up in 
town, and to be driving about from morning to night through crowded 
streets, without time to eat so much as a sandwich, for administering 
to the wants of a crowded population : 

‘ And without any time for repose by night,’ added I. 

‘ Just so, just so. No sooner have you laid your head on your pil- 
low, than jingle, jingle, jingle, goes the night-bell; pop goes your 
head out of the window. ‘What’s wanting!’ ‘ Doctor, please come 
immediately!’ ‘Can’t you wait till morning, sir? eae fatigued ; 
been riding out till a late hour ; just got to bed.’ ‘No, no; impossi- 
ble ; require your attendance immediately.’ ‘B’lieve I must request 
you to go for another doctor, Sir; can’t stand this life much longer ; 
very much need repose, body and mind. Do oblige me by calling at 
the next square for Dr. So-and-so.’ ‘ Can’t do it, doctor; very sorry 
to disturb you, but so it is; had my orders; can’t take no for an an- 
swer. Do come immediately !—consider it as a great favor ; money 
no object : got a carriage-here for you to jump in —whirl you round 
in a few minutes.’ ‘ Very well; if I must, 1 must; be with you in a 
few seconds.’ Haul in my head— pull on drawers — curse the life 
of a city doctor — run down stairs — jump into carriage ; rumble go 
the wheels over the everlasting pavement; stop before a four-story 
house ; run in, just as willing, to all appearance, as if I’d slept sound 
and been called out at mid-day; and this sort of thing to be endured, 
not occasionally, not once a month, or once a week, but every night 
throughout the whole year !’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha! Excellent! You have drawn the picture to the 
very life !’ 

‘Wait awhile ; have n’t told you half yet : come home in the morn- 
ing: breakfast ready— splendid coffee — nice toast ; sit enjoying it 
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in slippers ; morning paper fresh from the press ; packet come in over 
night ; news twenty-three days later from Bagleni: Boundary Ques- 
tion not likely to be settled ; arrest of M‘Leod occasioned great ex- 
citement — just in the middle of the paragraph, when jingle, jingle, 
jingle, goes the bell again! Know my doom ; forsake the toast, swal- 
low down the coffee hurriedly ; dash out another cup ; servant comes 
in : ‘ Doctor, please hurry! His Excellency the Governor is in town, 
and has been’ seized with a fit at the Corinthian Buildings, No. 9, 
Park Place!’ Bless my soul! Tom, bring me my boots! Seize my 
hat, and rush out into the street like mad , 

‘ Capital !’ exclaimed I, laughing and rubbing my hands in ecstacy; 
‘you must be exaggerating a little, doctor.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, no. Hear me out — not quite done yet. Invited 
to a dinner party up town; calculating on it all day: eat nothing; 
kept my appetite in prime order, ready to do justice: very well; 
make all my arrangements—arrive ; jovial company; sit down at the 
table; hardly touched soup, when servant comes behind chair; slips a 
note in my hand: well, it’s all up with me. Company very sorry ; 
would be glad to keep me; can’t help it; back out with as good a 
grace as I can.’ 

‘ Too bad — too bad, doctor !’ 

* Bad, my dear fellow! Pooh! that’s nothing at all. Go to an 
evening party: brilliant rooms—large assembly —engaged to dawnce 
with a chawming girl: evening passing away delightfully; just ten 
minutes before supper, called away! Next night go to the theatre ; 
Italians there : invited to sit in a private box; talking agreeably with 
the ladies —'glass up to my eye, looking all over the house — first act 
half over; Prima Donna just a-going to make her appearance : one 
of the gentlemen whispers, ‘ Doctor, man in the lobby wants to speak 
with you.’ ‘Good evening, ladies!’ and out I go, to exchange the ex- 
hilarating scene of pleasure for the chamber of the sick or dying.’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed |, sobered down somewhat by this melancholy little 
touch, ‘ what a picture have you drawn of the every-day life of the 
city doctor! And I suppose that Sunday would bring you no relief?’ 

‘None whatever. Bells ring in the morning; shave — go to 
church — put my head down — mind composed ; world and its vani- 
ties put to flight — almost on'the verge of heaven. Reverend gentle- 
man takes his text : just then man comes down the aisle, stops at my 
pew door, leans down, whispers in my ear ; take up my hat: clergy- 
man says to himself,‘ Poor doctor! can’t worship God in peace!’ 
Friends nod and smile ; ladies put their heads together ; people hang 
over the galleries ; sexton opens the door — go out. Ah! my dear 
fellow, believe me, it is a dog’s life. I never can and never will sub- 
mit to it ; and I have made up my mind that I will take my chance in 
the country, in some such quiet, charming place of retirement as this.’ 

‘And then you will prefer this to all the emoluments and distin- 
guished fame which the city accords to men of genius? I have heard 
of such a thing as putting one’s light under a bushel, yet I do not 
think you unwise for such a choice.’ 

‘Thank you, doctor, thank you for the delicate compliment. I 
have had pretty much the same suggestions thrown out to me before ; 
but I beheve I may say—~I don’t exactly know— yes, I believe I 
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may say that I have counted the cost. And now, my dear fellow, to 
be perfectly free with you—you see by this time, doctor, that my nature 
is to speak right out —to be perfectly free with you, what I was going 
to remark is just this, that situated as we are at present; you with 
your extensive field of practice before you, and I perfectly free and 
at liberty to make any arrangements whatever ; perhaps it might be 
mutually agreeable to— a — form some sort of connexion ? 

‘Or partnership t 

‘ Just so— connexion or partnership ; you understand me, doctor ; 
some sort of connexion, or partnership, which might be of advantage 
to both ; something: in which both might feel interested ; in which 
both might —a— unite their resources ; | to contribute of my talents, 
and you of your industry; and both to sustain each other, and make 
the path of practice easy. Do I make myself intelligible, doctor ? 

‘Yes; I think I take in your meaning, or pretty nearly. You are 
to divide with me the cares, fatigue, responsibilities, and pecuniary 
profits of practice, and sustain half the burden. Is that it ? 

‘Yes, that’s it; not exactly, either: to speak candidly, doctor, I 
should expect you to do the greatest part of the visiting, as: hereto- 
fore, as | am fond of study and retirement ; but what I lack: in that 
respect, [ would make up by advising with you.’ 

‘ Exactly so, doctor: and when would it be convenient to have this 
new arrangement take effect ?’ 

‘Immediately, Sir; the more quickly done the better done—that’s 
my doctrine. I’spose you could lend me a horse, to bring out my 
effects? Have n’t got many things—old bachelor, you see ; hope that 
state of things wont last long. By the way, doctor, let me ask you 
what class of diseases exist here? Fevers, I presume. Any thing 
of the typhus form ? 

‘Yes, in some parts of the country, and in certain seasons of the 
year.’ 

‘Very good ;'I think I could throw out some valuable hints on that 
subject. I have watched the simple typhus pretty accurately in its 
different stages ; first stage marked by paleness of the face ; livor in 
the integuments surrounding the eyes; diminution of mental energy; 
sense of anxiety about the preecordia; giddiness of the head—coldness 
of the back — quick, low, struggling pulse. Second stage, as it pro- 
ceeds, marked by delirium coming on toward evening, when there is 
an exacerbation of the fever — receding toward the morning, when 
there is a remission. Last of all, comes the stage of collapse; signs 
of depression in the voluntary powers ; degree of. relaxation in the 
skin; diminution in the force of the circulation; the pulse of less 
volume, softer, undulating. So much for simple typhus, doctor ; that 
is to say, as it runs its unimpeded course ; but I should remark, that 
between its slightest and most marked forms, there are intermediate 
ones, whenever it prevails extensively.’ 

‘Indeed, doctor! Well, I perceive that you have that subject at 
your fingers’ end; but I may as well remark to you at this stage of 
the business, that typhus fever is not the only class of diseases to be 
found here, though I am sorry to say it.’ 

‘Of course not, my dear fellow—of course not. I did n’t presume 
that it was. But let us have free conversation on this subject. What 
else have you ? 
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‘Sir,’ said I, looking at him very attentively, and with as ‘much 
naiveté as I was able to assume, ‘ are you well acquainted with cuta- 
neous disorders? They are pretty rife in this community.’ 

The countenance of the professional man immediately fell; and oh, 
wonderful! he blushed up to his very eyes. Confusion was mani- 
fested in all his aspect; and striking at once the ‘ very base note of 
humility,’ he exclaimed, in a supplicating tone, ‘ Pray don’t name it, 
doctor! I never was so mortified in my life !’ 

Soon after this, my interview came to an end, and I went home. 
I laughed in the faces of several persons whom I met by the way, 
and affronted them as much as I had done the Squire, although I did 
not intend any thing of the kind, but was thinking of something else. 
Mrs. Quaintley’s anxiety to learn more about the ‘ pardnership’ was 
not one jot abated, but I did not gratify her curiosity. Whether there 
was any thing in the tone of my remarks which hurt the feelings of 
the gentleman at the tavern, I know not, but he went away without 
consulting me again; and that, for the time, was all that | heard or 
saw of Dr. Borax. , 


8ST. JOHN. 





The fierce rivalship of the two French officers, left by the death of Razilla in the possession of Acadis, or Nova Scotia, 
forms one of the most romantic passages in the history of the New World. Charles St. Estienne, inheriting from his 
father the title of Lord de la Tour, whose seat was at the mouth of the St. John’s river, wasa Protestant: De Aulney 
Charnisy, whose fortress was at the mouth of the Penobscot, or ancient Pentagoet, was a Catholic. The incentives of a 
false religious feeling, sectarian intolerance, and personal interest and ambition, conspired to render their fead bloody 
and unsparing. The Catholic was urged on by the Jesuits, who had found protection from Puritan gallows-ropes under 
his jurisdiction ; the Huguenot still smarted under the recollection of his wrongs and persecutions in France. Both 
claimed to be champions of that cross from which went upward the holy petition of the Prince of Peace : ‘ Father, forgive 
them!’ La Tour received aid in seyeral instances from the Puritan colonies of Massachusetts. During one of his voyages 
for the purpose of obtaining arms and provisions for his establishment at St. John, his castle was attacked by De Aulney, 
and successfully defended by its high-spirited mistress. A second attack, however, followed in the 4th mo., 1647. Lady 
La Tour defended her castle with a desperate perseverance. After a furious cannonade, De Aulney stormed the walls, and 
put the entire garrison to the sword. Lady La Tour languished a few days only in the hands of her inveterate enemy, and 
died of grief, greatly regretted by the colonists of Boston, to whom, as a devoted Protestant, she was well known. 





I. Ill. 


‘To the winds give our banner! The pale ghostly fathers 
Bear homeward again !’ Remembered her well, 
Cried the lord of Acadia — And had cursed her while passing, 

Sir Charles of Estienne ! With taper and bell. 
From the prow of his shallop | But the men of Mouhegan,t 

He gazed, as the sun Of Papists abhorred, 
From his bed in the ocean Had welcomed and feasted 

Streamed up the St. John. The heretic Jord. 


Il. 


O’er the blue western waters 
That shallop had passed, 
Where the mists of Penobscot 
Clung damp on her mast. 
St. Saviour* had looked 
On the heretic sail, 
As the songs of the Huguenot 
Rose on the gale. 


IV. 


ba had loaded his shallop 
ith dun-fish and ball — 
With stores for his larder, 
And steel for his wall. 
Pemequid, from her bastions 
And turrets of stone, 
Had welcomed his coming 
With banner and gun. 


* Tue settlement of the Jesuits on the island of Mount Desert was called St. Saviour. 
t The isle of Mouhegan was one of the first settled on the coast of Maine. At this island Captain 
Smith obtained, in 1614, eleven thousand beaver skins and forty thousand dry fish. 
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St. John. 


Vv. 


And the prayers of the elders 
Had followed his way, 

As homeward he glided, 
Down Pentecost Bay. 

Oh! well sped La Tour! 
For in peril and pain 

His lady kept watch 

For his coming again. 


Vi. 


O’er the Isle of the Pheasant 
The morning sun shone — 


On the plane-trees which shaded 


The shores of St. John. 


‘Now, why from yon battlements 


Speaks not my love? 
a waves there no banner 
y fortress above ?’ 


Vii. 


Dark and wild, from his deck, 
St. Estienne gazed about — 
On fire-wasted dwellings 
And silent redoubt : 
From the low shattered walls 
Which the flame had o’errun, 
There flouted no banner, 
There thundered no gun! 


Vill. 


But beneath the low arch 

Of its door-way there stood 
A pale priest of Rome, 

n his cloak and his hood. 

With the bound of a lion 

La Tour sprang to land — 
On the throat of the Papist 

He fastened his hand. 


Ix. 


‘Speak, son of the Woman 
Of Scarlet and Sin! 
What wolf has been prowling 
My castle within ? 
From the grasp of the soldier 
The Jesuit broke — 
Half in scorn, half in serrow, 
He smiled as he spoke: 


x. 
‘No wolf, Lord of Estienne, 

Has ravaged thy hall, 

But the men of De Aulney, 
With fire, steel, and ball ! 

On an errand of mercy 
I hitherward came, 

While the walls of thy castle 
Yet spouted with flame. 


xl 


‘Pentagoet’s dark vessels 
Were moored in the bay — 
Grim sea-lions, roarin 
Aloud for their prey. 
‘But what of my lady ? 
Cried Charles of Estienne : 
‘On the shot-crumbled turret 
Thy lady was seen. 
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xi. 


‘Half veiled iu the smoke-cloud, 

Her hand grasped thy pennon, 

While her dark tresses swayed 
In the hot breath of cannon! 

But, wo to the heretic — 
Evermore wo! 

When the son of the Church 
And the Crogs is his foe! 













XIII.” 


‘In the track of the shell 
In the path of the ball, 
De Aulney swept over 
The breach of the wall. 
Steel to steel, gun to gun, 
One moment — and then’ 
Alone stood the victor — 
Alone with his men ! 









xiv. 
‘ Of its sturdy defenders, 
y lady alone 
Saw the Cross and the Lillies 
Float over St. John.’ 
‘Let the dastard look to it !’ 
Cried fiéry Estienne, 
* Were De Aulney King Louis, 
I'd free her again!’ 





XV. 


* Alas, for thy lady! 
No service from thee 

Ts needed by her 
Whom the Lord hath set free: 

Nine days in stern silence 
Her thraldom she bore, 

But the tenth ne came, 
And Death opened her door !’ 


XVI. 


As if suddenly smitten, 
La Tour staggered back ; 

His hand grasped his sword-belt, 
His forehead grew black. 

He sprang on the deck 
Of his shallop again; 

‘We cruise now for vengeance! 
Give way!’ cried Estienne. 


xVIl. 


‘Massachusetts shall hear 

Of the Huguenot’s wrong, 
And from island and creek-side 

Her fishers shall throng! 
Pentagoet shall rue 

What its Papists have done, 
When its pallisades echo 

The Puritan’s gun!’ 


XVIII. 


Oh! the loveliest of heavens 
Hung tenderly o’erhim; __ 
There were waves in the sunshine, 
And green isles before him ! 
But a pale hand was beckoning 

The Huguenot on; 
And in blackness and ashes 
Behind was St. John! 


J. G. WHITTIER. 
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NEW SYSTEM OF TEMPERAMENTS. 


BY A MODERN PHILOSOPHER, 


ALTHOUGH constrained to believe, in opposition to Lavater, that a 
man’s courage does not lie in the <e of his nose, and that force of 
intellect depends on something else than the shape of a man’s eye- 
brow ; and although we believe, contrary to Spurzheim and Combe, 
that a man’s self-conceit depends rather on the shape of his heart, 
than on the rotundity or flatness of the coronal part of his cranium ; 
we are yet bound to acknowledge with phrenologists, that the earn- 
estness and eloquence of the speaker and writer, the grace and ani- 
mation of their delivery, and even the force, beauty, and vividness of 
the representations of the painter, depend more on his temperament 
than on his talent. We know not that phrenologists will, in so many 
words, admit this to be their doctrine, but we believe their principles 
will lead to this conclusion. 

A deep sense of the difficulties attending all previous doctrines of 
temperaments, induces us to present to the public the result of our 
own investigations, and to erect a system which shall be plain, even 
to the most ignorant backwoodsman. We shall state this system, and 
illustrate it by some prominent examples, taken from the divines of our 
own country. Time will not perhaps allow us to illustrate and defend 
it so fully at present as will be necessary to its instant establishment 
in the public favor ; but let this paper be considered as the ice-boat, 
which goes before, and clears the way for, the magnificent squadron 
which is to follow. 

Our system embraces six temperaments ; viz : 

I. The Piny temperament, distinguished for short-lived quickness, 
lightness, and brilliancy. 

II. The Wurre-Bircu ; blazing brilliantly for a moment, and then 
merging in — 

Ill. The Rep-oax; characterized by a heavy, wet, hissing, slaver- 

, drivelling dulness. 

V. The Cuestnut; distinguished, like the Piny, for a ready 
kindling, which however is always accompanied by an unpleasant, 
smutty snappishness, which is soon followed by a brand-like, incom- 
bustible heaviness. 

V. The Marte; burning up with a ready, steady, brilliant flame, 
but inferior in duration to — 

VI. The Hickory temperament, which is the beau-ideal of readi- 
ness brilliancy, solidity, and duration. é' 

First: The Piny temperament. The only example of this which 
we shall now offer, is the Rev. John Newland Mafhit. This gentle- 
man is like a huge pile of pine shavings. He kindles into instant 
flame, on the application of the match. His fires rise and whirl as if 
blown about by a tempest ; they coil and intermingle like a thousand 
aa serpents: the dazzling glare causes the beholder to turn his 

ack, from pain. The light and heat then sensibly diminish; and 
as the spectator turns again to seek the genial warmth, the pile and 
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the flame have vanished, and total darkness broods on the spot. Even 
the embers have ceased to glow. 

In speaking of the White-birch, Chestnut, and Red-oak tempera- 
ments, we admit that the charge of indistinctness, which is so justly 
urged against all other systems of temperaments, is no less applicable 
to ours ; for these three temperaments so often run into and merge 
in one another, that the most experienced wood-merchant will some- 
times find it impossible to determine which predominates in an indi- 
vidual. We very respectfully decline to illustrate these three by living 
examples ; and as to doing it by dead examples, that is utterly impos- 
sible ; since it is one chief characteristic or consequence of these tem- 
peraments, that insatiate Death, instantly eats out all memory of them 
and their works. It will be sufficient, therefore, to say, that one half 
of the ministers of our day may be properly classed under one, two, 
or three of these temperaments ; since no thinking man admires or es- 
teems an author who explains every thing so fully as to leave nothing 
to be imagined or thought out by the reader; and we give that writer 
little credit for his elaborate ingenuity, who draws and spins out every 
pound of the raw material of thought into threads of microscope- 
demanding littleness. 

Under the Maple temperament are included most of our eminent 
preachers, of every sect. Such are Wayland, and Kirk, and Winslow, 
and Spring; such are Doane, and Bethune, and Stone; such are 
Channing, and Dewey, and Pierpont ; men who blaze and sparkle 
long with undiminished splendor, and who irradiate, illume, or scorch 
those who come under their influence. 

The man of Maple temperament is like a stately frigate, burning 
on the lonely ocean. The flame of his eloquence kindles at first 
gently, then bursts forth in vivid Phlegethonic streams; grasping the 
crackling masts and shrouds in quick succession; coiling fiercely 
round ; rushing sparkling upward; darting its glittering arrows to the 
end of each spar; climbing to dizziest heights ; enveloping the whole 
mass in fantastic and prismatic wreaths of living fire ; and illumina- 
ting afar the ‘hell of waters’ with its spangled columns and dazzling 
cressets. 

It is very rare to find the Hickory temperament without alloy. A 
combination of this with some other, may sometimes be found in presi- 
dents and professors of colleges, and others, who have the solidity and 
endurance, nay sometimes the brilliancy, of the hickory, in an aston- 
ishing sort of acid-and-alkali and oil-and-water combination with the 
dulness of the birch or red-oak. 

The best examples of the genuine Hickory temperament, are 
Lyman Beecher, Albert Barnes, and Eliphalet Nott: men, who not 
only flash and sparkle, but who endure ; men, around whose brows the 
garlands of eloquence freshen anew, and blossom daily; men, who 
not only live through the hour in the pulpit, but who will last to the 
end of time; like old baronial castles, the mighty masonry of whose 
embrasured walls is eternized by massive buttresses and gigantic 
turrets. 

We know of but one instance in the wide world, of the combination 
of these six temperaments in a single individual. The Rev. Edward 
T. Taylor of Boston, kindles like the pine, flares up like the birch, 
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snaps like the chestnut, burns like the maple, and endures like the 
hickory. He rarely allows his hearers to discover the red-oak in his 
temperament; ever, unless when ill,.or in some sultry summer after- 
noon, when fagged out by the labors of the morning. 

But animation of delivery depends as much on temperament as do 
vividness and force of thought and expression. Can human power 
infuse life into a statue of mud, or cause a man of wax to utter burn- 
ing words with modulations, intonations, and gestures that shall draw 
tears from the eyes of the beholder? The same principle is true in 
regard to gracefulness of delivery. Can the genius and taste of a 
Canova or a Greenough impart true grace even to the most labored 
statue ? True, it is fashionable to talk of graceful statues, but in our 
mind, grace must be associated with motion, and we cannot associate 
true grace with a thing incapable of motion. The fact that the arm of 
the statue is extended at a proper angle from the body, that the palm is 
fully opened, and the ends of the marble digits turned just sufficiently 
inward, with many more true excellencies, does not constitute grace 
proper. The thing is after all a calm, motionless “piece of marble. 
Let a corpse be frozen exactly in the attitude of the statue; let it 
be that of a young and handsome person. Would any one call that 
a graceful corpse? Gracefulness cannot céexist with lifelessness. 
Of a living man who is standing still, perhaps one might say truly, 
‘he stands gracefully.’ But is it not because he is capable of stand- 
ing otherwise ?— in other words, because the exercise of volition and 
muscles has brought him into that attitude, and the constant exercise 
of volition and muscles is requisite to keep him in that attitude? Yet 
even in this case, it is doubtful whether one would speak with pro- 
priety. The highest grace*is manifested with the greatest action. 
Thus a graceful woman is more graceful when dancing than when 
walking, when walking than when standing still; and forty quarters 
under the tuition of a dancing-master can never impart grace to a dull 
and lifeless woman, nor can forty years under the instruction of a 
Chesterfield or a Talma impart grace to a dull and lifeless man. 
Gracefulness, then, depends on the temperament. A man with the 
very best temperament may and probably will be awkward, until in- 
tercourse with the world wears off the edge of his bashfulness; but a 
man with a heavy, 7ed-oak temperament can no more acquire grace 
of action than a rib-nosed babboon can acquire beauty, by practising 
grins and grimaces before a looking-glass. 

Nor is the painter less dependent on temperament than the speaker 
or writer, for the faithfulness, excellence, and power of his represen- 
tations. A man of the red-oak temperament, let his idea of the har- 
mony of colors equal that of a Titian, could never portray the passions, 
or the gestures and outward signs of the passions, for he could never 
vividly imagine or thoroughly feel them in himself, or observe them 
understandingly in others. Let him labor for years on a single paint- 

ing, and after all it would be but a mixture of vermilion and gam- 
boge, and linseed oil, spread upon a piece of Russia or American 
duck. Dubufe, with such a temperament, could never have created 
those magnificent figures of Adam and Eve, in the beauty and love- 
liness of holiness, and again in the deformity of sin and wretchedness. 
Neither can a man enjoy, or even see or feel, the beauty and power of 
VOL. XVII. 41 
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a painting, without something of a like temperament with the painter. 
There is an Animal Magnetism which attracts those of one tempera- 
ment toward others of like temperament, be it in the formation of 
personal friendships, or in admiration of the productions of each 
other’s minds. A man of a temperament which causes acute sensi- 
bilities, addressing an audience, will meet a thorough response only 
in the bosoms of those of like sensibilities. His will be the rich, 
glowing language of poetry and of feeling ; but a cold, bullet-moulded 
world would doubtless ridicule him as lackadaisical and sentimental. 
Let such a man endeavor to enlist the feelings of an audience in the 
charitable and benevolent operations of the day, or let him bea preacher, 
who has felt in his heart of hearts the worthlessness of all things 
perishable, and who would fain persuade his people to seek for hap- 
piness in the paths of virtue and piety, where alone it can be found ; 
let him wear his life out in mourning over an audience whose hearts 
are like zaffre, hardening with age, and he might as well visit an 
Egyptian burial-cave, and exhort the close-wrapped inmates of the 
sarcophagi around him, who have lain stiffening there for hundreds of 
centuries. 

You shall accompany two individuals, both pious and virtuous men, 
to see that sublimest effort of modern art, West’s Painting of Christ 
Rejected. One is of a dull, prosing, leaden temperament. He enters 
the room, and sees what appears to him a very large picture. He 
counts the figures, and find they amount perhaps to over an hundred. 
He thinks they look very natural, in fact quite like the men of the 
present day, but he marvels that they could dress so differently. He 
sees the figure of Christ, and is convinced that he is decidedly the 
most prominent and best-looking person in the crowd. He looks at 
the weeping Peter, and is very sure that he is the most downcast, 
distresséd-looking man he ever saw. And as to Barabbas, no argu- 
ment could convince him that his is not absolutely the very worst face 
of the whole hundred. In truth, it is a matter of wonder to him how 
any respectable painter could have had the bad taste to put such an 
ugly face upon canvass at all ! 

The other is a man made to feel — and he does feel. The calm, 
lovely, and forgiving countenance of Jesus instantly arrests his eye. 
He sees him insulted and spat upon by the gang of blood-hounds 
around him, who are panting to follow him to Calvary, and revel in 
his blood! The beholder thinks not then of the glorious consequences 
of that death, but burns to leap to the rescue of that Man of Sorrows, 
and strike down with the arm of a Samson the demons that are howl- 
ing, ‘Away with him! Let him be crucified!’ He sees the craven 
but repentant Peter weeping at the thought of his cowardice, and 
longs to cry out to him, ‘ Draw thy sword once more, O Simon! and 

rove to the lonely, deserted Jesus that he has yet one friend on 
earth who holds his life worthless in comparison with the precious 
blood of his adored Master! OQ, strike once more, though it be dut 
once, and dying at the feet of the Redeemer, receive from his lips 
the parting assurance, ‘ This day shalt thou be with me in paradise !’ 
Alas! the beholder may well hide his face, and turn and depart in 
sorrow, that the fancy of a man like himself can cause him such bitter 
grief, such unavailing anguish ! >, 





A New Song. 


A NEW SONG 


ON AN UNFASHIONABLE THEME: BY FLACCUS. 


lL. 


I wasten from the cares of day 
With weary heart, and sad; 

Sure at my welcome door to meet 
A smile to make it glad : 

A smile to make it glad, dear wife, 
A tone to lull to rest; 

What wonder like a drooping bird 
1 seek my sheltered nest! 


Il. 


I hasten from the gayest scene 
To greet a home so dear; 

Sure, when the dull delight is past, 
To find my pleasure here: 

To find my pleasure here, dear wife, 
Too happy in the choice ; 

To barter splendor for thine eyes, 
And music for thy voice. 


Ill. 


I hasten from the death of friends, 
A prey to sorest grief; 

Sure in thy kind consoling arms 
To find my best relief: 

To find my best relief, dear wife, 
Where every wound I cure — 
Where, beggared of all other love, 

I could not yet be poor. 


IV. 


I waken when my restless frame 
Subdued by sickness lies ; 

Sure, bending o’er my helpless head, 
To meet thy faithful eyes : 

To meet thy faithful eyes, dear wife, 
Though dim with watching me, 

Smiling to hide the weariness 
*T would pain my heart to see. 


v. 


I quicken as I think of thee, 
When pone far I roam; 
t 


Sure, at prayer, a heavenly hand 
Will guide me safely home : 

Will guide me safely home, dear wife, 
To little ones, and thee 

Eager with mother’s pride to show 
Their newest tricks to me. 


Vi. 


I hide within thy breast my shame 
At passion’s wayward will, 

Sure in that pure confessional 
To find forgiveness still : 

To find forgiveness still, dear wife, 
All generous as thou art : 

I cannot pay thee as I would — 
God bless thy gentle heart ! 





Going to Sea and Going to See. 


GOING TO SEA AND GOING TO SEE. 


BY HARRY FRANCO. 


‘GENTL reder, av you ever been on the otion ? — ‘the sea, the sea, the hopen sea!’ as Barry Crom- 
well says? When we entered our little wessel, then, then I felt for the fust time the mite, the madjisty 
of existens. ‘My boy,’ said I, ina dialog with myself, ‘ your life is now about to commens. Your 
carear as a man dates from your entrans aboard this packit. Forgit the follies of your youth; throw 
off your childish habits ; throw up your ——’ 


‘Here, I recklect, I was obleeged to stopp. A fealin, in the first place singlar, in the nex place 
painful, and at last compleatly overpowering, had came upon me while I was making the abuff speach, 
aud I now found myself in a sityouation which dellixy for bids to discribe.” Oy xwys YELLowp.usn 


Tue first sight of the sea is a memorable epoch in the lives of 
some people, and well it may be; for old Ocean is grand and exci- 
ting, under all its varying aspects. Nothing can be-little it. The 
earth is in some places dull, sterile, or desolate, but the sea is always 
sublime and terrible, whether it be seen in the solemn stillness of a 
dead calm, or in the fierce and tumultuous upheavings of a tornado. 
But there are some people so cold and common-place, so bound up 
in the littlenesses of a little existence, as: to be wholly indifferent to 
the moving sights of the ocean; who are neither won by its charms 
nor terrified by its howlings. To such, the sea is an unquiet place ; 
their recollections of it are sickening: they engender ideas of hard 
bread, stale water, and the nausea marina. These are the people 
who go to sea, but never see even the sea. 

It was my hard fate to cross the Atlantic in company with two 
gentlemen of this class, not many winters ago, in one of our famous 
packets. It was either Birmingham buttons or Manchester prints 
that sent these adventurers on their perilous way; I have forgotten 
which, although I was once well informed on the subject. The first 
words they uttered after we left the Princes Dock in Liverpool were, 
‘Stchuard, what have you got for dinner?’ ‘What!’ said I to myself, 
‘not one poor tear for your native soil!’ For my own part, I could 
not prevent an unusual moisture in my eyes, as the wind and tide bore 
us rapidly away from the green hedges of Birkenhead and Seacomb, 
although I was bound for the greener fields of my own home. But 
these gentlemen had paid their thirty-five guineas in advance, and 
were determined to get back the full value of their money in victual 
and drink, if they could. So they ordered a bottle of porter and some 
crackers and cheese, and took no heed of their native shore as it dis- 
appeared from sight below the horizon. Lating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing, occupied all their time, until one dark mght, as our ship was 
lying-to, about five degrees to the westward of Cape Clear, a home- 
ward-bound East-Indiaman, flying before the wind with all the sail 
set that she could stagger under, struck us on the bow, and made a 
clean sweep of all our head-gear. It was a terrible concussion, and 
as I hurried upon deck I heard a shout of voices rising above the 
roar of the tempest, and casting my eyes astern, I perceived the huge 
bulk of the Indiaman with her sails flapping at the mercy of the wind, 
and the men running about her decks in wild disorder. She soon 
disappeared, and we all thought she had gone to the bottom, but she 
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did not, as we afterward ascertained when we arrived in port. On 
board of our own ship the greatest fear and confusion prevailed, until 
it was ascertained by sounding the pumps that we were not in imme- 
diate danger of sinking. For my own part, I must confess to a very 
serious fright, and I stayed upon deck the remainder of the night to 
watch the proceedings of the crew in clearing away the wreck and 
in getting up jury-masts. Notwithstanding all the tumult and danger, 
my two fellow passengers lay snoring in their berths as quietly as 
though they were sleeping in the quietest alley in Manchester, and 
knew nothing of the accident that had happened, until they called to 
the steward the next morning to ask ‘why the d’jeuce they were not 
called to break fast.’ 

Another gentleman with whom I chanced to travel on the ocean, 
used to complain in no very gentle terms of the sea, because it took 
the starch out of his linen; and another urged it as a great objection 
to a sea-voyage, that the salt air tarnished his jewellery. I once made 
a passage with an old French lady, who did nothing but play ecarté 
all the time she was on board the ship, with a countryman of hers, who 
when he wvas thirsty, would say to the steward, ‘ Boy, bring me a glass 
of sugar-and-water, wis some sugar in it.’ It could hardly be ex- 
pected that a man who could amuse himself day after day in playing 
ecarté with an old woman, and refresh himself with a glass of sugared 
water, could relish the sublimities of the ocean; and to be just, I do 
not believe that he ever looked over the side of the ship from the day 
we left Havre until we arrived at New-York. But he showed him- 
self a most insensible philosopher on an occasion which would have 
awakened the feelings of some of the animal creation which take 
rank at an immeasurable distance below the meanest of the human 
species. When our passage was about half made, the old French 
lady rose one day from the dinner-table to resume her cards ; but as 
she left her seat, she fell and expired without a groan. The next 
morning she was committed to the deep. It was the blessed Sab- 
bath ; and the crew of the ship respectfully uncovered their heads, 
while the captain read the solemn burial service of the Episcopal 
church; but the philosophic Frenchman did not trouble himself to 
walk up the cabin stairs to witness the sad ceremony of committing 
to the deep the body of his old companion at ecarté. 

In striking contrast to these people, I remember two cocknies 
with whom I made a passage across the Atlantic in the packet ship 
H——. They had never been so far from London even as Margate, 
until they embarked at Portsmouth on board our good ship. The 
largest body of water they had ever seen was the Tems, as they 
termed the Thames. But their admiration of the ocean was as bound- 
less as the ocean itself. It was so blue, so vast, so open, so free! And 
they sang Barry Cornwall’s song from morning till night, and from 
night till morning, with a fond iteration that would have done the 
heart of ‘Oxtp Knick’ good, if he could have heard them. They 
poured forth a continuous strain of ‘ The sea, the sea, the open sea, 
the blue, the fresh, the ever free, the ever, ever free,’ until all on board 
heartily wished the two cocknies and their Magnus Apollo at the bot- 
tom of their favorite element. They bored the officers of the ship by 
asking them every morning if there was any prospect of a blow; for 
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like Jack Robinson, they longed for a storm, ‘they did n’t care if it 
were ever so tremendous ;’ and they never left the deck to go below 
to their meals, without saying to the officer on duty, ‘If there should 
be a whale, or water-spout, or any think of that sort, give us a call, 
will you, matey?’ But it so happened that we had delightful weather 
until we got to the westward of the Grand Banks, when a storm arose 
that filled up the measure of these sea-enamoured gentlemen’s ex- 
pectations, and left them nothing to desire, but a bit of dry ground to 
plant the soles of their feet upon. 

It was an autumnal gale, and its severity was timely foretold by 
the fall of the barometer. The ship was hove-to with every sail 
snugly furled, and we were all advised by the captain to keep below, 
for fear of accidents. But our two cocknies laughed at the caution ; 
and that they might lose no part of the sights that were to be seen, 
they lashed themselves with a piece of stout rope to the belaying-pins 
in the fore rigging. And soon the wind began to pipe louder and 
louder, until it blew so fiercely that the captain, who had a voice like 
a nor’-wester, could not make himself heard by the men who stood at 
his side ; and a sailor who attempted to get into the mizzep shrouds 
to secure some part of the rigging, could not raise his body above the 
bulwarks. Our ship, although a good sea-boat, and one that would 
lie-to like a duck, was what the captain called a ‘ wet beast ;’ and the 
sea made a constant breach over her weather-bow, pouring a con- 
tinued stream of brine upon the heads of our cocknies, who were un- 
able to leave their perilous situation. All the sailors had been called 
aft upon the poop, where they could afford the poor wretches no as- 
sistance ; so there they stood for nearly five hours, until the wind 
began to lull, after night-fall, when they were rescued from their un- 
comfortable condition. We hardly expected to find them alive, but 
they were not quite dead ; and by the help of warm blankets and hot 
brandy-and-water, they were restored to their usual good humor. 
The next morning they were on deck again in the first watch, singing 
away like a pair of Mother Carey’s Chickens, ‘ The sea, the sea, the 
open sea !’ 

But it is not the privilege of every one who i§ blown across the 
Atlantic in a packet, or paddled from New-York to Portsmouth in a 
steamer, to witness all the grand phenomena of the oce&m which are 
sometimes seen by sea-travellers. Indeed, in those temperate lati- 
tudes that lie between England and New-York, an occasional sou’- 
wester, or an ice-berg from the north pole, are the only rarities that 
one can look for in the course of an ordinary passage. The time was 
once, before chronometers came into fashion, that a passenger might 
wake up of a dark night and find himself on the coast of Africa, sur- 
rounded by a score or two of those pleasant fellows who escorted 
Judah Paddock across the Great Desert ; but such an event could not 
well happen now, although Mr. Cooper did send his unique packet 
Montauk in that direction. Apropos of seeing the sea. Mr. Cooper 
is one of those men who saw nothing at sea but the sea. His de- 
scriptions of the element itself are in truth very spirited and truthful; 
but the objects, both animate and inanimate, with which he has peo- 
pled it, bear no resemblance to any thing that was ever seen afloat 
upon salt water. Long Tom Coffin and Captain Truck might possi- 
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bly pass muster as supes at the Bowery Theatre, but they would not 
meet with very flattering treatment off soundings. Long Tom would 
suddenly take rank as Jemmy Ducks, and the Captain would imme- 
diately discover that Nature had designed him for the useful occu- 
pation of drying swabs. 

I once found myself on ship-board with a celebrated poetess, and 
my fellow passengers were all curious to observe the effects that the 
first sight of the sea would have upon her. Some expected that she 
would immediately begin to talk blank verse, while others had no 
doubt but that she would take out her tablets, and ‘ make a piece of 
poetry to the ocean, right out of her head;’ while others had prepared 
themselves for a swooning scene. But we were all disappointed. 
The lady poet quietly walked the quarter-deck, leaning on the arm of 
the captain, chatting and laughing good humoredly, until we were 
summoned to lunch; when she took her seat at table, and regaled 
herself with roasted potatoes and cold ham, closing with a bit of double 
Gloster and half a glass of pale sherry. ‘ Did you ever hear of such 
a thing ? said one gentleman to another, as we camfe up the cabin 
stairs ; ‘a poetess eat cheese!’ That night, a little after the mid- 
watch had been relieved, and when all the passengers were snoring 
in their berths, I happened to go on deck, and there | found the poetess 
leaning over the taffrail of the vessel, and gazing with intense abstrac- 
tion upon the water; seemingly, and no doubt in reality, entranced 
in a fit of poetic composition. On our arrival in port, she gave abun- 
dant proofs that she had not been an indifferent spectator of the sub- 
lime sights of the ocean. 

One of the rarest and most astounding phenomena of the sea is a 
water-spout. I have known a good many old sailors who had never 
seen one; and those who /ave seen them, vary very materially in their 
accounts of them. It was my good fortune, while on a passage to 
New-Orleans, to witness a more remarkable display of these ocean 
wonders than I have ever heard or read of. We were lying becalmed 
between the island of Cuba and the Grand Cumman, when I heard 
the captain call all hands; and I ran upon deck to ascertain the 
cause. ‘Look yonder!’ said the captain; and turning my head in 
the direction of his arm, I saw a monstrous column of water, hissing, 
whirling, and foaming, and ascending perpendicularly from the sea 
until its head was lost in the clouds. 1 was struck aghast at the sight ; 
but I soon recovered my presence of mind, and to enjoy a more com- 
plete and better view, I climbed uptothe mast-head. But I had scarcely 
reached the top-most cross-trees, when the captain called out to me to 
look ahead, and turning my eyes in that direction, I saw another enor- 
mous pillar of water, but nearer to our ship than the one a-stern; and 
immediately three more were formed, two on the larboard and one on 
the starboard side. They were formed almost simultaneously, and the 
sight was terrible beyond conception. The clouds looked like the roof 
of a monstrous cavern supported by enormous pillars of crystal. The 
rushing of the water as it ascended into the clouds bore a strong re- 
semblance to the narrowest part of the Falls of Niagara. Their 
duration did not much exceed six or seven minutes ; and before I had 
time‘to note any of their peculiarities, they gradually melted away 
like a cloud of mist, and I rubbed my eyes, almost doubting whether 
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I had not been denei bya oun aie It was a terrific sight, 
and our danger was extreme ; for had one of these columns of water 
come in contact with our ship, she would have been rent to pieces like 
a scroll of paper. It was a grand marine hall in which we were in- 
closed, and if the sun could have shone upon it, the effect would have 
been terribly beautiful. But I was entirely satisfied ; and when the 
clouds were swept away, and a light breeze once more bore us along 
over the bright blue waves, I returned thanks more devoutly for the 
grand display that I had witnessed than for the perils I had escaped. 

Sailors have the credit of being superstitious ; and the cause, by 
the unthinking, is attributed to their ignorance; but, I think, with 
great injustice. Nature presents herself to them in such strange and 
awe-inspiring aspects, that it should not be a matter of especial won- 
der if they regard her with soberer feelings than do those who mingle 
but little with her. I remember a very remarkable instance of the 
awakening of deep and serious thoughts in the mind of a sailor, by 
the sight of an object at sea, which on the land might have produced 
no effect. I was making a passage in one of our Havre packets, and 
one Sunday afternoon I sat upon deck, reading by the gradually fading 
light of the setting sun. A sailor passing near me, stopped, and asked 
me to read to him. It was the Bible that I held in my hand; and I 
opened it, and read to him the ninth chapter of Genesis. ‘And now 
Jack,’ I said as I closed the Holy Book, ‘when you see a rainbow 
again, bear in mind that Gop remembers you then, though he may 
for get you at all other times. He hath set his bow in the cloud, to 
remind you of his watchfulness.’ 

‘Thank you, Sir,’ said Jack, ‘1 will bear it in mind.’ 

The next morning I happened to come upon deck just after the 
sun had risen. It was calm and cloudy; and presently a glorious 
rainbow spanned the whole heavens, and was distinctly reflected in 
the bosom of the ocean. As I stood gazing upon the bright vision, I 
heard somebody exclaim, ‘I see it! I see it!’ — and turning round, 
I perceived the sailor to whom I had read the chapter from the Bible 
standing by my side, absolutely pale, and even trembling. From that 
hour, Jack became another being. From the most profane man in 
the ship, he became the most quiet and dutiful. From a degraded 
position in society, he soon rose to a station of honor and usefulness. 
After our arrival at port, I lost sight of him for a year or two, and 
probably should have forgotten him altogether, had he not surprised 
me one morning bya call. He was now Mr. H ; and in his new 
character I could hardly recognize the once reckless and abandoned 
Jack Tar [had known on the ocean. He attributed the entire change 
that had taken place in his feelings to that glorious bow of promise 
which first awoke in his mind a feeling of reverence for his Maker. 

But of all the sights that those see who go to sea, the most cheer- 
ing is the sight of one’s own land after a long absence. How does 
his heart leap up in his bosom, as his straining eyes catch the first 
glimpse of the little blue speck in the horizon which announces to 
him that his home is once more in sight! I have often tried to con- 
ceive of the feelings of Columbus, when a new world first burst upon 
his view ; but short of those sensations, | can imagine nothing so full 
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of transport and gladness as the feelings awakened by the sight of 
one’s native shore, on returning from a long absence abroad. 

A few summers ago, I took passage in the packet ship , for 
London. On our arrival at Portsmouth, a large portion of my fellow- 
passengers left us; but three of us remained on board for the express 
purpose of seeing the Thames. One of our number was a lady who 
had been living many years in Jamaica, and who was now returning to 
England to visit her relations in Kent. As we sailed up the river, 
she was constantly breaking out into exclamations of ‘ Beautiful ! 
beautiful !’ and when some familiar object presented itself, she would 
burst into tears, and again exclaim: ‘Oh, England ! — how beautiful ! 
how beautiful!’ I could not but regard her with astonishment at first, 
for the image of the Hudson was too bright in my memory to enable 
me to see the beauty of old Father Thames, who, to confess the truth, 
is by no means a very comely personage in his lower parts; but to 
my fellow traveller it was an arcadian dream. A landscape by Cote 
was not more beautiful to look upon. It was her home. 

Travellers by sea generally form lasting attachments among their 
companions, for a little hardship always endears us to those with 
whom it may have been shared; and one cannot travel long nor far 
at sea, without meeting with dangers and privations. One may sit 
down at a banquet and rise again without exchanging a friendly word 
with the man at his side ; but the chance companion with whom one 
shares a mouldy biscuit at sea is a dear friend for life, and perhaps for 
eternity. I meet men daily in the streets in whose company | have 
made a pleasant passage across the Atlantic, without even a nod of 
recognition ; but those with whom I have seen perilous times, go out 
of their way to inquire after my health. Why isthis? Is it because 
a sense of danger throws men off their guard, and giving way to their 
natural impulses, they discover themselves to each other to be nothing 
but men ! — beings exactly alike, who must therefore have sympathies 

with each other? Bring a company of men suddenly upon their 
knees, with hands uplifted to Heaven, and how differently they will 
ever after feel toward each other from a congregation of worshippers 
who doze at their prayers, while sitting on velvet cushions in church ? 
I was once beating down the Irish Channel in the month of December, 
when a word brought a dozen men upon their knees, and caused them 
to give utterance to such heart-felt prayers as are seldom heard at a 
consecrated altar. The wind was blowing a strong gale directly on 
shore, and the night was so dark that it was impossible to see across 
the deck of the ship ; but we had a good vessel and a skilful captain, 
and we felt no fear; although we could not but perceive, from the 
anxious looks of Captain M , that he did not consider himself 
free from danger. None of us seemed disposed for rest, although it 
was past our usual hour for retiring, and we all stood huddled close 
together in the hurricane-house, listening to the wind as it roared fear- 
fully through the rigging, and now and then casting an anxious glance 
at the barometer, to see if the mercury had risen; when an unusual 
bustle upon deck attracted our attention, and we rushed out. We 
were soon made acquainted with the cause. The keen eyes of our 
captain had discovered a light directly on our Jee bow, and he judged 
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it to be the old head of Kinsale, near the spot where the Albion was 
lost; and from the haziness of the night, he knew that we could not 
be far off. Owing to the small sail that the ship was under, and the 
heavy swell, it was impossible to tack, while the distance between us 
and the rocks he found was not sufficient to allow the ship to wear. 
But it was no time for hesitation ; and with a loud voice, he gave the 
word to wear ship. ‘To the sailors he said, ‘Now men, you must 
work for yourselves and not for me; if you ie n’t work sharp, you 
will have your mouths full of salt water before morning!’ And as we 
crowded around him to learn what our fate would probably be, he 
said, ‘It isa narrow chance, gentlemen ; and if we escape, thank Gon, 
and not me! Hard up your helm!’ 

The ship gradually wore round, the yards were squared, and as 
she darted forward on the wind, before she began to come-to on the 
other tack, a cry of ‘ Breakers ahead !’ was heard from the mate on 
the forecastle. ‘O Lord! O merciful God!’ exclaimed more than 
one of my companions, as they prostrated themselves upon the deck. 
But a master of a ship must say his prayers before danger approaches, 
for when it is present, he has no time; and our brave c captain, instead 
of putting up a petition for our safety, seized his trumpet, and called 
out to his men to haul in the starboard braces, as the ship began to 
come-to on the other tack. ‘ We are safe again, gentlemen!’ he said, 
‘but you need n’t be in a hurry to get off your knees, for a moment 
since there was not the toss of a biser uit between us and eternity; and 
if you have been praying for our deliverance, you may now return 
thanks for it.’ 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Tue lengthening shadows told the day was done, 
And on the horizon’ sedge reclined the sun, 
Resting on ocean’s breast his blazing brow, 
To gaze on nature ere he plunged below; 
Then sudden sank, as if in haste to lave 
His fiery tresses in the western wave. 
And then came tints as bright as he had been, 
To shed their gentler glories o’er the scene; 
All his reflected radiance shone aloft, 
Lovely as ere he sank, but far more soft. 
As love, released from ear thly woe and pain, 
In heaven with purer feelings lives again. 
There, soft as hues the maiden’s lips disclose, 
Blushed the dee p crimson of the opening rose ; 
And there the lovelier violet’s purple dye 
Lived on the rain-bow bosom of the sky; 
And the bright evening star appeared through all, 
Like fairy-lamp at fairy festival, 
That would remain when, all the pageant o’er, 
That splendid vision should appear no more: 
Like faithful passion, that will not decay, 
Though hope’s most golden dreams have passed away. 
Beneath that sky the western ocean rolled 
its rippling waves, a sea.of liquid gold; 
And as soft winds held o’er it playful strife, 
It heaved its bosom ‘like a thing of life!’ 
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BY H. W. ROCKWELL. 














I. 


Cotp, cold o’er the bay the Nor’-Easter came, 
O’er the icy waves came he, ' 
And he laughed aloud in the swooping cloud, 
Like an idiot in his glee: 
And the winter moon in the ‘skies aboon’ 
Was bright o’er the woods no more, 
But the old ‘oaks creaked, as the wild wind shrieked 
In its rout o’er the mountain-shore. 














IL. 


And all night long through the rocking boughs 
It sighed like a sloomy ghost, 

While the driving gale threw the sea-foam pale 
High up on the jutting coast: 

And the wrecke r, in spite of himself, that night 
Waxed timid as a child, 

As the sea-squall! through the forest blew, 

And howled in his chimney wild. 













ill. 


That night he looked from his smail low cot, 
And saw, through the freezing rain, 

A red light over the headland’s height, 
W hich rose with the hurricane ; 

And he watched it fade in the midnight shade, 
Until the last faint spark 

Was bright no more o’er the rugged shore, 

And the sky and the sea were dark. 












Iv. 

The cold hail danced on his window-sill, 
And pattered against the door, 

And the sea-gull’s cry, like a spirit’s sigh, it 
Was heard through the wid wind's roar: 

But the wrecker woke when the day-light broke, 
And forth from his hut looked he, 

But the storm had died on the upland’s side, 

And stillness was on the sea. 
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And the waves were laughing upon the beach, 
And lapsing around each ‘stone, 

Where the dry stalks yet with the sea-surf wet Mi] 
In the brisk cold air made moan: | 

And the drizzling rain of the hurricane 
O’er the cliff no longer blew, 

But a maiden was there, with raven hair, 

And an eye of sunny hue. 










I 
vi. ti 
Cold, cold was her cheek as the ocean wave, t 
And her garments were white with snow, 
And the spray as it whitened that lonely bay t} ; 
Had moistened her fair young brow; i 
And her halt-burned hands on the cold sea-sands, ti 
As they shone in the morning sun, 
Told all that the true old wrecker knew 
Of the hapless Lexincrow ! 
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ROME IN THE CARNIVAL. 


LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE, 


‘But the carnival ’s coming, 
Oh, Thomas Moore! 
The carnival ’s coming 
Oh, Thomas Moore! 
Masking and humming, 
Guitarring and strumming, 
Oh, Thomas Moore 


Sucu, for the last fortnight, has been the refrain of my song ; whe- 
ther loitering in the classic shades of the Forum, wandering amid the 
grass-grown ruins of the proud palace of the Caesars, gazing with 
delight at the triumphs of Art in the Vatican, or lost in admiration 
before the Dying Gladiator of the capitol, the thought of the carnival 
and its gayeties would intrude, banishing for the nonce all classical 
reflections, and in their place causing my imagination to revel in the 
coming delights of masks, dominos, balls, and intrigues. Anticipa- 
tion generally exceeds reality ; na lL must confess to a little disap- 
pointment ; but, ‘ patienza!’ as Sir Piercie Shafton says; the first 
day is seldom as brilliant as those that follow, and this cold ‘ Tramon- 
tana’ is enough to blight even an Italian’s love of travesty. 

Having read and enjoyed Lady Morgan’s clever and characteristic 
‘Woman and her Master,’ and refreshed my memory with the deeds 
of ‘ Faustina, Agrippina, and Messalina, I started at two o’clock for 
the Corso, to mark the change between the first and nineteenth centu- 
ries; although, as it proved, I might easily have imagined myself a 
witness of the celebrated ‘ Saturnalia’ of ancient days. On entering 
the Corso, I was astonished at the appearance which this usually dark 
and sombre street presented. From every window and balcony, hung 
draperies of various hues, blue, crimson, and scarlet being the pre- 
dominant colors. It was with difficulty that I forced my way through 
the dense crowd of dominos and masks, to the apartments of the 
C 's, who had kindly invited me to join them during the carnival. 
On arriving, I found the balcony crowded with friends. A]l were well 
provided with bon-bons and bouquets, which, instead of battle-axes, 
are the modern instruments of Roman warfare; and the Pope, in his 
tenderness for his too daring subjects, has expressly forbidden that 
any rougher material than ffour shall be introduced into the compo- 
sition of the ‘ sugar-plums.’ 

A flourish of trumpets now attracted our attention to the street. A 
body of cavalry, wonderfully well appointed for Rome, advanced from 
the Piazza del Popolo, and proceeded to clear the way for his Excel- 
lency the Principe Orsini, titular senator of Rome. _ I call him ‘titular,’ 
for his Highness possesses but little of the power that befits so lofty 
a title; and indeed it is said that this descendant of the family who 
rivalled even the haughty Colonna in splendor, feels very bitterly the 
mockery of his rank. Be this as it may; the pageant was no less 
beautiful. Carriage after carriage, splendidly emblazoned, preceded 
by guards, and surrounded by lacqueys, slowly passed, bearing the 
Prince and suite. The carnival may now be said to have commenced. 
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The cavalry file off, and station themselves in pairs at the corner of 
every street. Carriages are allowed to enter; the double line is 
formed, reaching from the Piazza del Popolo to the Palazzo Vene- 
zia. The mimic war has begun: ‘ Look! Miss C ; there are 

















the S ’s! A well directed shower of plums has forever put 
Mrs. Sebastien S ‘s bonnet ‘hors du combat.’ The lovely Miss 
Ss 





has acknowledged the compliment by a graceful wave of the 
hand. Unfortunate courtesy !— misapplied politeness! A treach- 
erous return has been made. Scarcely had that pretty hand removed 

for a moment the wire screen, when a shower of pellets from the 
opposite balcony, covering face, neck, and figure, have taught her cir- 

cumspection for the rest of the day. Bravo! Madame! Mrs. Cap- 

tain G will thank you for the bon-bons. Why did you not reserve 

them? Here comes the Contessa R She has caught the bou- 

quet. No! Yon odious secretary in the opposite balcony has knocked 

it from her hand with a sugar-egg! See how completely her dress is 

covered with the flour it contained! Who can this be? Is it pos- 

sible! Lady Dudley S , the niece of an emperor, in the costume 

of an Albanian girl! With what nonchalance she reposes that ‘petit 

pied si bien chausse’ on the opposite cushion! Our diplomatic neigh- 

bor has for once restrained his ardor; and Lucien’s daughter is 

unscathed, save by a shower of bouquets.’ 

This will doubtless appear stupid enough to the reader, quietly 
dozing in his arm chair by the chimney corner; but it is abundantly 
delightful to the spectator, as he sees friend after friend pass by; some 
in masks, some in dominos, others in ‘propria persona ;’ one recog- 
nised by the color of the carriage, another by the livery, or some 
equally distinctive mark; while a shower of plums, a paper of bon- 
bons, or a beautiful bouquet, successfully aimed, testifies your interest 
in the scene, as recipient or donor. Stoics may moralize as they choose ; 
but the true philosophy of life is to enjoy. Without wasting there- 
fore a thought on the ‘ high end and object of man’s existence,’ I gave 
myself up to the enjoyment of the passing scene, and could scarcely 
believe that more than three hours had elapsed, when the firing of 
cannon announced that the time appointed for the races had arrived. 
The report of the third gun had scarcely ceased, when the Corso was 
cleared of carriages, for at the corner of every street the cavalry formed 
a line, through which they passed to a short distance, whence their 
occupants usually returned to witness the race. After an interval of 
about half an hour, during which the street had been crowded with 
pedestrians, a body of dragoons, advancing with sound of trumpet, 
cleared for a moment the way, but the dense mass quickly closed again, 
the horses making no farther opening in the crowd than does a stone 
cast into the sea. 

What an interesting sight the Corso now presents! Every eye is 
turned toward the Piazza del Popolo, to behold, if possible, the start. 
Fair necks are stretched from the balconies ; every window is filled ; 
even the roofs are not unoccupied. The horses are brought forward. 
From our balcony we could barely distinguish them, prancing and 
curvetting, and struggling in the hands of the grooms. The signal 
is given— the rope withdrawn. It is now ‘Sauve qui peut!’ with 
the crowd, and a broad enough path is made for the riderless steeds, 
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as, snorting, ~~ bhi biting, and plunging, they rush forward. The 
self-acting spurs urge them on. Now a crac ker e xplodes, irritating 
them almost to madness. One, an experienced gray barb, the hero of 
many a hard-run field, added to his chance of success by well-taught 
tricks. Now he was on one side of the street, now on the other; at one 
moment opposing his flank, at another his hee ls, to the attempts of his 
adversaries to pass; and at last arrived conqueror at the goal— a 
large sail, extended across the street at the Palazzo Venezia. 

Mr. E , whose balcony was near ours, must have e xpended at 
least five bushels of sugar plums. Unfortunately for him, his aim in 
pelting is more true than his eye in works of art; for he is said to 
have been fleeced to the amount of five thousand dollars by the c- 
devant courier of the Countess of Coventry, whose ee 
liberality had enabled him to turn picture-dealer. I am told by 
connoissieur, that the pictures bought by E are wretched aie. 
No matter: he can exhibit them in America as ‘undoubted originals,’ 
and few perhaps will be the wiser. In Rome a flaw in a picture is 
instantly seen, while a flaw in a reputation escapes unnoticed. Need 
I adduce any other illustration than that of the recherché and beautiful 
Lady A—— 2? Whose balls are more frequented ?— whose invi- 
tations more desired! I have met at her house, on her private 
evenings, all that Rome boasts of elegance and aristocracy ; not only 
Italian and French, but English also. Those very persons who, in 
London, would be the first to close their doors against her, here most 
eagerly court her society: yet all the world knows, that not even the 
form of adivorce has passe .d between the Lady A and her former 
husband. Her eastern origin may possibly be pleaded as an excuse. 
One can readily suppose that the maternal solicitude of a Circassian 
mother is somewhat bounded in its exercise. 


Sunpay, Fesruary 23.— Finished breakfast this morning just in 
time to enable me to reach the English chapel as the service com- 
menced. What a religious nation must the English be, judging from 
the appearance of dev otion they manifest at church ! No wonder 
Fanny Kemble was shocked at our ‘republican irreligion,’ accustomed 
as she was to the well-ordered decency of an English congregation ! 
With what an air of sanctity cid the roué Lord E , on entering, 
hide his face behind his hat, as though absorbed in wnental devotion ! ! 
How distinct were his respenses! T saw many present whom I had 
left at one o’clock waltzing at the Contessa’s. With what happy un- 
consciousness of self-application they mechanically prayed to be deli- 
vered ‘from all blindness of heart, vain-glory, and hypocrisy!’ Is it 
uncharitable to suppose, that while the clergy man spoke of the 

‘ pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and the uncertainty of all 
earthly things,’ the thoughts of many of his hearers wandered to the 
afternoon promenade on the Monte Pincio, the evening soirée at 
Lady C ’s, or the gayeties of the ensuing week ? 

After church I walked for an hour or two in the beautiful gardens 
of the Villa Borghese. ‘How kind it is in the Prince Borghese to 
allow them to be open to the public,’ was the remark of an English 
gentleman who accompanied me. Few are aware that the tenure by 
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wha h the Borshess family hold this ahead property dupetite upon 
the fact that they are thus open. ‘The estate formerly belonged to 
the noble family of the Cenci; but after the execution of the beautiful 
and unfortunate Beatrice, in 1599, the reigning pontiff, Paul, of the 
house of Borghese, confiscated all the estates of the Cenci family; 
and bestowed them, after a truly papal fashion, upon his own rela- 
tions. In order to reconcile the people to this act of arbitrary 
power — for it is by no means certain that Beatrice or her brother 
had any share in the murder of their father —the right of free access 
to the Borghese gardens was granted to the public ‘ in perpetuo.’ 

It is but a step from the entrance of the gardens to the Monte 
Pincio. I had therefore no trouble in reaching the latter in time for 
the fashionable promenade. What a magnificent coup d’cil one 
has of the Imperial City from this elevation! From the gardens of 
the Hotel de Russie to the glorious dome of St. Peter’s in the dis- 
tance, all is embraced in one comprehensive glance. ew, however, 
at this hour, think of the view; for now it is that Rome displays all 
that it has of gorgeous equipages, beautiful women, and well-dressed 
men. The banker duke, Torlonia, sported a magnificent barouche, 
with postillions and outriders, the liveries as new as his own extrac- 
tion, and as brilliant as his present fortunes. Lady Dudley Stewart 
and her long-haired pages as usual attracted every eye. The Prin- 
cipessa Doria leaned on the arm of her white-coated husband, the 
lineal descendant of the splendid Andrea. The pretty Miss Percival, 
the lovely Miss Elphinstone de Flahault, (the best parti in Rome,) 
the haughty Countess of Shrewsbury, in short, ‘ all the world,’ were 
there, not excepting my fair countrywomen, Miss G and Miss 
L , accompanied as usual by their devoted cavaliers, the Swedish 
baron and the French count. Becoming fatigued, I left earlier than 
usual, and had the good fortune to see the Pope, as he whirled by in 
his carriage. The good old gentleman aflects considerable state, be- 
ing prec eded by the ‘Guarda Nobile,’ and having several carriages 

in “his suite. As he passed, the people knelt, and were rewarded ie 
their devotion by a gentle ‘ Benedicite’ from his Holiness. 








Feprvuary 24.—D 
that a blouse would be the simplest and most desirable costume for 





called early this morning, and we decided 
the day; as, with a painted wire-mask, leghorn hat, and collar turned 
down a la Byron, we could not be distinguished from the thousand 
others in a similar costume. On Saturday I highly enjoyed pelting 
from a balcony; but to properly appreciate the carnival, one must 
listen to the jokes that are bandied about among the masks ; the ap- 
pointments that are made ; and the thousand amusing things that can 
only occur in an immense crowd like that upon the Corso to-day. 

Some of the masks were grotesque in the extreme. A car was filled 
with quack doctors, one of them holding a turn-key, another a lancet, 

a third, not ‘an petit clystére insinuatif, as Moliére has it, but one of 
colossal dimensions. A Mercury promenaded the street almost in a 
state of nudity, while a single scarf scarce preserved from the eyes of 
the world the aboriginal ‘beauties of an Indian chief. The most 
amusing figure was a man ‘ déguisé en femme,’ a perfect caricature 
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of a lady in full dress. Mock diamonds glittered on his capacious 
bust, and ostrich-feathers floated from his raven locks, as, with an im- 
mense bouquet in one hand, and an open fan in the other, he moved 
languishingly along. As often as he came opposite to the balcony 
over which were leaning the Count de Syracuse and the Neapolitan 
ambassador, he would gracefully curtsey, as if in the presence of 
royalty, and with leering eyes fixed on the Prince, thus remain, until 
completely covered with bon bons. In clearing for the races, an acci- 
dent occurred — two men being unfortunately run over. The gray 
barb was again the victor. 


Fesrvuary 26.— Early this morning a clerk from Torlonia’s brought 
me two letters. Another four dollars! Oh, Torlonia! prince of Mo- 
nopolists ! you certainly descend to small pickings! To pay so heavy 
a postage, even for good news, would be a bore; but for such news 
as I received this morning! Banks breaking, merchants failing, credit 
exhausted — the country in a state of bankruptcy! Being in no 
humor for the carnival, and moreover tired by yesterday’s nonsense, 
I strolled to the ruins ; and seating myself in the Forum, under the 
columns of the temple of Jupiter Tonans, gave myself up to solemn 
meditation. Relieved, but still desponding, after an hour spent in 
rambling through the lovely gardens of the Villa Mills, 1 went to my 
usual haunt in the ruins of the imperial palace, and seated myself 
upon the grassy platform which is all that remains of the once magni- 
ficent banquetting room. The owl and the bat now wing their way 
through ruined chambers and ivied halls. Alas! what a change for 
Rome! In the language of inspiration, ‘Thorns have come up in 
her palaces ; nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof!’ Who 
would not moralize? The shadows of the buried dead passed before 
me ; the heroes, the poets, the orators, the philosophers of the ancient 
world. Here they lived, moved, spoke — loved, hated, and died! 
They have passed away, generation after generation, like the rushing 


of a mighty torrent, and no sound returns to tell of their fall into the 
dark abyss of time ! 


Fesruary 27.— How differently has to-day been passed from yes- 
terday ! — the one all cloud, the other all sunshine. I received two 
notes in the morning, one from the M ’s, asking me to be their 
cavalier to the masked balk at the Aliberti, the other from W , 
offering a seat in his carriage, and begging me to prepare a good 
store of sugar-plums. Every thing was propitious. The day was 
warmer, the sky clearer,the crowd greater, than on any preceding day; 
and my enjoyment was in proportion. Driving through the Corso 
was like passing under a succession of batteries. I had but little 
need of the ammunition so carefully provided, for we had scarcely 
been in the line ten minutes, before the carriage was knee-deep with 
sugar-plums, and continued so until the end of the afternoon, in spite 
of our strenuous efforts to lighten it. Being desirous of seeing the 
start to the best advantage, | took my place on one of the stands 
erected for spectators. ‘Three of the horses broke loose from the 
grooms; and the people, supposing the race finished, filled in dense 
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masses the centre of the street. The real start now took place; and 
horrible to relate! more than thirty persons were either killed or 
wounded. Among the former was a son of the Principe G ‘ 
He had for the last few days been among the gayest of the gay. 
Truly, says Horace, ‘ Quid sit futurum cras fuge querere !’ 

On returning home, I found that Antonio had provided me with a 
black domino, and my toilette for the ball was speedily completed. 
The M ’s and Mr. and Mrs. P , from Devonshire, consti- 
tuted our party. I wonder how the latter were persuaded to hazard 
their well-earned reputation of being the greatest saints in the coun- 
try, by venturing into such a ‘ babel of iniquity’ as a masquerade ball ! 
The crowd of carriages before the Aliberti was so great, that we 
were detained some time before we could effect an entrance. The 
brilliancy of the scene within was rendered doubly striking from the 
contrast with the Stygian darkness from which we had issued. The 
immense theatre, the largest in Rome, was thrown entirely open, the 
stage being filled up as a ball-room, with rooms for refreshment at 
the side. It was with difficulty we made our way through the pit, 
so dense was the crowd. Every costume that fancy could conceive 
was here represented. It is not however considered ‘ comme il faut’ 
for ladies to wear fancy dresses, a domino being the favorite disguise. 

Having safely deposited Mr. and Mrs. P upon one of the 
benches, giving them ‘ample room and verge enough’ to moralize, 
the Misses M and myself joined the crowd. Almost the first 
person we met was an Italian gentleman of our acquaintance, un- 
masked. Having thoroughly puzzled the poor man, we left him in 
order to mystify others, and to be mystified in turn. . An hour passed 
thus very pleasantly, when we thought it might be but courteous to 
exchange a few words with our venerable companions. On return- 
ing to the seat where we had left them, lo! they had vanished ! — fairly 
driven away, I suppose, by their horror at the scene. We soon after 
followed, finding that by repetition even the most agreeable things 
will cloy. 

















Marcu 3.— The rain which has fallen almost without intermission 
since Saturday, has of course damped all gayety. This afternoon, 
notwithstanding it was pouring as it only can pour at Rome, a sickly 
attempt was made to defy the weather; but silks and satins stood but 
a poor chance against the pelting of the pitiless storm. Fortunately, 
it ceased raining about six o’clock ; and the last crowning nonsense of 
the carnival, the extinguishment of the ‘Moccoli,’ or torches, took 
place in all its brilliancy. The sport began about half-past six ; and 
the darkness of the night, not a star being visible, very much increased 
the effect. Every window and balcony was blazing with light; and 
the immense number of torches, every person carrying one, whether 
riding or on foot, gave to the Corso the appearance of an undulating 
sea of fire. ~The object of each person is to extinguish the torch of 
his neighbor, and if possible to preserve his own. As torch after 
torch is extinguished, the taunting cry of ‘Senza Moccolo !’ every 
where resounds. Were a stranger suddenly to enter the street, from 
the vivid light, sulphurous smell, and horrid shouts, he might fancy 
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himself present at a Pandemonian holiday. This scene continued 
about an hour, when at a given signal every torch was extinguished, 
and the Corso left in total darkness. It was without a sensation of 
regret, that I exclaimed with Léonore, ‘Lisch aus, mein licht auf ewig 
aus.’ AlJl now hastened to the ball at the Aliberti, which being the 
last, is usually the most brilliant of the masquerade balls. At the 
suggestion of the ‘ bella Carolina,’ | went ‘vestito da donna ;’ and she 
being a proficient in the art of ‘making up,’ had so compressed my 
waist, enlarged my hips, and given fulness where fulness naturally 
was none, that the most practised eye would not have discovered the 
imposture. My costume was that of a lady of the olden time, when, 
allowing for the degeneracy of the present age, it may fairly be sup- 
posed the women were of larger dimensions. Dr. 5 acted as 
my papa for the occasion. Who would not be a woman, if always 
fated to listen to as many pretty things as I heard this evening! 
Really, from the host of my adorers, 1 believe I might have chosen 
two or three who would have taken me ‘for better or for worse.’ I 
danced and waltzed with Captain R ; and doubtless to-morrow 
morning at six o’clock,shall see him wandering amid the ruins of the 
colisseum, anxiously expecting the Principessa C , who begged 
him to ‘bide the tryste.’ I shall avail myself of the opportunity to 
again visit the colisseum, and enjoy the disappointment of the gallant 
captain. Half adozen of our mutual friends have promised to assist 
me in developing the joke. Should the worthy captain prove choleric, 
I shall perhaps regret having assumed the petticoats. 











Tue Carnival is now finished, and Lent begun. ‘ Sic transit gloria 
mundi!’ ‘To-morrow all the world will go to the Cistine Chapel, to 
see the Pope and Cardinals sprinkle one another with ashes. Well 
may they rend their garments, if all I hear of their secret deeds during 
the past week be true ! 





PASSING LESSONS. 





I. 






We all have felt a ray divine, 
In happy moments, through us shine; 
We all have felt, and all can tell 

How pleasing was that passing spell. 


Il. 






At other moments, too, we feel 
The stiffen’d knee refuse to kneel ; 

Sudden despair o’erwhelms the mind, 
We doubt of heav’n, and look behind. 


Ill. 





These fleeting signs of bliss and wo 
We all must feel —all undergo; 
The first, proclaim our heav’nly birth, 


The last, our war with sin and earth. 
New-York, March, 1341. hae 
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THE circumstances of the following story differ but slightly from those of a murder which was 
committed in the neighborhood of Paris, during the spring of the year 1840. The body of the child 
was preserved in the ‘ Morgue,’ as stated, nearly three months. 


A Lonecy and a bookish man 


Why gathers there the crowd to-day, 
Sits by a starving flame, 


To see a piteous sight ? 


Within a narrow chamber, Who rests upon the marble, with 
[ll bestowed — au cinquiéme ; A skin as smooth and white ? 4 
Hard by, where through the shadows, like | A lovely boy makes one amid i” 
Two giants old and calm, | _ That company of Dead ; i 
Guarding the sleep of Paris, stand | The mark of hands upon his throat, . $ 
The towers of Notre Dame. | And wounds upon his head ! z 


Before him lies a manuscript, And gathers still the crowd, and through 
Religion is its theme; | The grate they peep within; ; 
Unfinished — yet his pen is dry, | And there is one who gazes too — a 
And thrown aside, ’t would seem; | A tall man, pale and thin; q 


Before him lies a letter — nought 
From which his gaze can win ; 
His elbow on the table, and 
His palm beneath his chin. 


‘A murder very strange!’ they say, 
Its reason none can read ; 

And that tall stranger mutters too, § 
‘A murder strange indeed ! a 











What says that gloomy manuscript ? 
* No truth is there, but doubt ? 

The wretched learning of a life 
Is darkly there pour’d out : 

What says that wretched letter? ‘Man, 
No priest has made me wife ; 

Of children two, one send I you, 

Give bread where you gave life!’ 


Two months! and what has kept that form 
From earth, and from decay ? 

The learned have an art, to keep 
The grave-worm from its prey; 

Two months! nor friend nor parent comes 
To recognise or claim ; 

A murder very strange indeed — 
*A deed without a name!’ 













Till break of day he gazes — now «| A man of strangely silent tread; 


A whisper he has heard ; | | Of visage pale and worn, 
And fixéd eye and marble lip | Stalks slowly down Rue Notre Dame, 
Into resolve are stirr ’d ; Unto ‘la Morgue’ each morn; 
He rises ; tall and thin is he, And ever peeps he through the grate, 
Within that sickly light ; With crowds that daily change ; 
His garments very worn and black, | And ever as he goes, he says, ; 
His face is very white. * Still there ! — a rourder strange!’ ij 

















He fills a glass with thin red wine — 
He drains it — wipes his lips ; | 
And from a hard and curléd loaf 
A fourth of it he rips; 
‘The child will hunger!’ mutters he, 
And now, with hat and cane, 
Upon his errand, whatsoe’er 
It is, he goes in pain. 


Beside his lonely taper sits 
That pallid man once more; 
And, marble-like, he gazes on i 
A letter, as before ; it 
Unfinished still his manuscript 
| By many a learned line; 
And poorer yet his broken bread, 
And thinner yet his wine. ie 










Urown the banks of Seine there stands | *We starve — thou hast forgotten all! ie 
A building low and old, _ For thee, I all forgot ; at 
Where horrid sights and curious _ Heaven guide our tread! — heav’n send us a 
Each morning men behold. _ . Wecome to share thy lot! [bread ! o 
Beneath the wretched garments which | And once again the morning breaks, 7 
Are hung against the wall, And fails his taper’s light ff 
Stark naked corses! laid on slabs, E’er with an icy finger, he \ 


Like fish upon a stall ! Takes up a pen to write. | t 
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‘Come, quickly come; thou seekest rest ; | Approaches now that stranger: ‘ Friend, 
Come both, without delay ! A murder strange!’ says he; 
And now he names a spot to meet, And twice he speaks, e’er a reply 


From Paris leagues away : Comes low and hollowly. 

And now along the Seine & walks, ‘Yes, very strange — how came they here? 
A man of wo and care; And look ye, how they lay 

And muttereth, as ever: ‘Strange! Beside the boy — and no one yet 
Yet there — it yet is there!’ Hath wash'd the blood away! 


Three days — and down Rue Notre Dame | ‘Whom speak you of, dark stranger ? 













Moves not that lonely man: I behold the boy alone ; 
Three nights — and in that chamber old | And not a gory stain see I 
Burns not that taper wan ; Upon the marble stone.’ 
Three suns have lit the crowded quai, ‘Look there! look there! the woman, and 
But he of pensive tread The girl!—a sight of fear ; 
Walks not beside that iron grate, The clay is in their tresses yet — 
To mutter of the dead. ’Tis strange! — how came they here!’ 


A fourth — and lo! again he sits ‘I see them now!’ the other saith, 
All travel-worn and weak, ‘They both have golden hair, 
And twice as hollow is his eye, | And gory, gaping wounds upon 










As haggard is his cheek ; Their bosoms both they bear !’ 
He sits — the Sleepless — lo! again ‘Thou see’st aright,’ is his reply, 

The morn beholds him there, | ‘And look! their garments rent ; 
And colder, colder grows his hand, Tis fearful ! — strip they then no more 












More ghastly grows his glare! The corses hither sent ?’ 

Two men walk down Rue Notre Dame, | Beckons that watchful stranger now 
The one abstractedly ; To others waiting by ; 

The other with a watchful air And arméd men have seized amain 
Of curiosity ; That man of mystery! 

And onward to la Morgue* they go, ‘Thou see’st no bloody witness here, 
As something both would find ; But good ten leagues away 

But one strides gloomily before, Lie two, who bear the wounds thy guilt 
One holds his way behind. Hath painted here to-day 





















And now they glide within the porch : A pallid group beside a grave 
The first stands sudden sul ! Are gazing on a bier, 

And beaded drops are on his brow, Where two disfigured corses all 
Albeit the day is chill ; Accusingly appear : 

His parted lips are of the grave, A stranger woman, stranger child, 
And frozen with amaze ; | With gory breasts and bare, 

Where rests that strangely-murdered boy, | And garments rent, and clinging clay 
There also rests his gaze! | Within their yellow hair! 


A piteous sight ! — but day by day | “Approach thee now, suspected man, 
Hath he not gazed before ? | And say what thou dost see !’ 

A placid child, no change as yet And he of that lone chamber looks, 

ts fairness falleth o’er ; ; Then groaneth hollowly. 

Why bursts from him that rending groan, | ‘Out on ye all ! — take back the boy! 
And why that gasp of fear? Why bring him to this spot ? 

And why addresses he the dead : Ye ghastly three! I know not ye! 
‘Ye too! — how came ye here? Will the dead never rot!’ 








* Ir may not be known to all American readers, ; od 

that the ‘ Morgue’ is a sort of mart on the Seine, | That guilty man is in a cell ; 
And low his words to hear, 

An agéd man beside his bed 
Bends, with appalléd ear ! 

| The murdered ones are in the grave, 
The scaffold is astir : 

God’s mercy on thy wretched soul, 
Repenting murderer ! 


in Paris, for the exhibition, each morning, of the 
dead bodies which may have been previously 
found in the river, or perhaps elsewhere. They 
remain exposed for a stated period in this Death’s 
Exchange, that they may be recognized by their 
relatives or friends. 
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A PEEP AT MY NEIGHBORS. 


‘Ox! what a goodly outside Falsehood hath!’ 


‘ Tuts is a deceitful world !’ is a very common remark ; and though 
all are ready to acknowledge its justness, but few are aware how large 
a portion of deceit is incorporated with even the best of human clay. 
It finds a place in every heart ; and although it may in some exercise 
comparatively but an unimportant influence, in others it builds itself 
a throne, and there continually sits, directing all its actions, and govern- 
ing all its motives ; and this it may do so successfully and so cunningly, 
that you would there the least suspect its influence ; and the individual 
receives credit for the best of all qualities, frankness, candor, and sin- 
cerity, which in fact he owes to nothing else but his superior skill in 
the art of deceiving. I once heard a female of my acquaintance 
called ‘a perfectly artless creature,’ and to strangers she really had that 
appearance ; while in reality it was her very ar¢fulness that enabled 
her to sustain this character. 

Could we view mankind as they really are, stripped of all their 
gloss, with their original and acquired wickedness all exposed, we 
should find our ideas of human excellence fast vanishing away, and 
should be ready to exclaim with the preacher, ‘Al/ is vanity!’ We 
should find the world to be one grand masquerade, where all vie with 
each other in concealing their true characters. Deceiver meets de- 
ceiver, and lie answers lie; and all this in the garb of honesty; for 
strange as it may appear, each loves the real coin, though he deals but 
in the counterfeit himself. We do so love the applause of the world, 
we do so love to be ranked among the honorable of the earth, that 
we often use the most dishonorable means to accomplish our purpose. 
We hide our real characters, vile and worthless though they may be, un- 
dera veil so alluring, that like the serpent in Eden, we seem transformed 
into an angel of light. I have seen the ‘painted hypocrite’ walk forth 
in all his stolen livery of honesty and worth, the admiration of a world 
so blinded by his dazzling splendor, that they could not penetrate his 
foul disguise. 

And there are those who practice on a smaller scale ; who in their 
hearts despise deceit, in others at least, and would not for the world 
be thought deceitful; and yet in order to please some favored one, or 
to gain some wished-for object, conceal their real qualities, by the 
affectation of those which they imagine may be more pleasing. And 
this evil all practice, in a greater or less degree. It is incorporated 
with our very nature. It was one of the very first sins that tainted 
the souls of our first parents ; and it has been transmitted through all 
the generations of men. 

But perhaps the reader will imagine, from my remarks, that I fancy 
myself more expert in detecting deceit than the mass of mankind. 
Not at all. These thoughts would never have been penned, and per- 
haps never have even originated, had it not been for a remarkable 
dream which I had a few evenings since. 

Through some unaccountable reason, (for [ am not given to medi- 
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tation,) 1 found myself reflecting on ‘ man’s first disobedience,’ the 
cause of all our wo; and that this was brought about by the deceit 
of Satan, and the credulity of ‘weak woman.’ And remembering the 
beautiful form and insinuating address which Satan assumed, to con- 
ceal his dark design, I was led to wonder if wickedness now might 
not often be concealed ‘ beneath a fair alluring guise,’ and I began to 
suspect that deceit might be more extensively practised than I had 
before imagined. I looked round upon the inhabitants of our quiet 
little village, famed for their honesty, benevolence, and goodness, and 
found myself uncharitably doubting their sincerity. 

There was Mrs. Brewster, my next door neighbor, so kind-hearted 
and good to every body; and Aunt Nabby, whom all pronounced 
one of the ‘ excellent of the earth,’ who never said an ill word of any 
body, and what was stranger still, was not angry when called an old 
maid. And there was Mrs. Winchell, the neatest woman in town; 
and "Squire Thomson, the benevolent, who gave hundreds of dollars 
annually to charitable purposes; and good old Deacon Sloane, who 
always made you think of the publican in the Bible, so meek and 
humble was he; and a host of other worthies, famed for some rare 
excellence. I found all my curiosity excited, to know if they were in 
reality all they seemed. But how was I to ascertain ?—for they 
always preserved the same appearance in public. 

I was wishing that I could make myself invisible, and view them at 
their own homes, where they acted out their real characters, when I 
suddenly fell asleep, and ‘as I slept, 1 dreamedadream.’ Methought 
some power had given me the gift to observe (myself unseen) the 
real character of my neighbors. I readily improved the opportunity ; 
and putting on my cloak and bonnet, sallied forth to make my calls. 
It was a cold frosty evening; and as | felt the piercing air, I thought 
of the houseless and homeless ones, without food or fuel to comfort 
them ; and concluded to call first upon Squire Thomson, and see what 
plans his benevolent heart was devising for their relief. I knew that 
he had within a few weeks given one hundred and fifty dollars to the 
Foreign Missionary Society ; and that Mrs. Thomson had lately made 
up a whole chest of clothing for the indigent students in one of our 
theological seminaries. 

I entered their comfortable sitting-room. ‘Squire Thomson was 
reading a newspaper, his wife was knitting, and little Mary, their 
daughter, was playing with her kitten. Little was said for several 
minutes, and I began,to fear that I should be obliged to go away as 
ignorant as I came, when little Mary suddenly threw down her pet, 
and ran to her father, exclaiming, ‘Oh, father! will you give me some 
money, to help get some clothes for Old Peter’s children, so that they 
can goto school? The scholars are all going to carry money to school 
to-morrow, and see how much they can get; and Mr. Swanton said I 
must ask you for some.’ 

‘I wonder what will come next!’ exclaimed ’Squire Thomson, 
turning to his wife. 

‘Why we shall be turned upon the town ourselves, pretty soon, 
if we go on giving away at this rate,’ replied Mrs. Thomson. 

‘I should suppose people had an idea that we raised money by the 
acre, from the way they beg it,’ said "Squire Thomson. ‘ No, Mary ; 
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father can’t give you any: he has so many ways for his money, that 
he has none to spare; and I should think Mr. Swanton had scholars 
enough now, without hunting up every ragged urchin, and begging 
clothes for them.’ 

‘Mr. Swanton did ’nt first speak about it,’ said Mary: ‘it was Mr. 
Jones, the minister. He came into school to-day, and talked about it.’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Jones, was it? Well, what did he say about it ? 

‘ He told us how poor and ignorant Old Peter’s children were, and 
said they could n’t go to school, because they had no clothes: and he 
wanted us all to help them to get some.’ 

‘Well; how much do you want, Mary ?’ 

‘I should like twenty-five cents, father.’ 

‘ Twenty-five cents !’ exclaimed the Squire, in surprise; ‘ why if 
all the scholars give that sum, Old Peter’s children will be dressed 
better than any others in town.’ 

‘Oh, the other scholars are not going to give but nine-pence; but 
Mr. Jones said there were some who would be willing to give more ; 
and the scholars all said he meant me, because you was rich, and 
would give me as much as I wanted. And I guess he did, too; for 
when school was out, he came and kissed me, and said he thought you 
would let me give twenty-five cents.’ 

‘ Well, my dear, there is twenty-five cents ; you may give it to Mr. 
Jones to-morrow.’ Mary took the money, and ran smiling off to 
bed. 

‘If Mr. Jones had not proposed this,’ exclaimed ’Squire Thomson, 
‘I would not have given a cent. It is as much as | can do to contri- 
bute to all the popular benevolent societies. It is only a few months 
since | gave one hundred and fifty dollars to the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, and fifty dollars to the Tract Society, and twenty- 
five dollars to the Colonization Society; and next week the agent 
for the Bible Society is coming here, and | must give him twenty- 
five dollars, for Deacon Sloane always gives twenty dollars, and 
I am determined to give more than any body else. And I think 
it is very strange that my donation to the Missionary Society has not 
been noticed in the paper. Mr. Jones said it was without doubt the 
largest given in the State.’ 

Just at this momenta gentle rap was heard at the door, and a mise- 
rably clad woman entered, with a babe in her arms. She was shiver- 
ing with cold, and the poor infant was crying bitterly. ’Squire 
Thomson looked at her very sternly, and continued reading. Mrs. 
Thomson asked her very coldly to sit down, and continued knitting. 
The poor woman’s face was the very personification of grief. It was 
gele as marble, and deeply furrowed, but not with age. Sorrow had 

xed its pale ensign there, and dimmed, though it could not destroy, 
the brilliant lustre of her eyes. 

My sympathies became deeply enlisted, and I had nothing to do but 
to watch her countenance. I could well read the struggle that was 

going on within. ‘Twenty times she opened her lips to speak ; but 
when she met their unsympathizing looks, she closed them, and pressed 
her babe yet closer to her bosom. At length, she summoned resolu- 
tion sufficient to beg a night’s lodging. ‘Surely,’ thought I, ‘they 
cannot refuse her.’ 
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‘You can stay in the barn, if you choose; we can’t give you a 
bed,’ replied "Squire Thomson ; and he continued reading. 

I shall not soon forget the expression that passed over the poor 
woman’s face. She said. not a word, but as she turned to go out, I 
saw the tears falling fast upon her pale cheeks. 

‘I really pity the poor creature,’ said Mrs. Thomson, when she had 
gone, ‘ but I cannot have her sleep in my clean beds. Nobody knows 
who she is.’ 

Her husband made no reply, but suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Wife, hear 
this :’ 

‘ We are very happy to acknowledge the reception of the munifi- 
cent donation of one hundred and fifty dollars from E. Thomson, Esq., 
of N , for the benefit of the Foreign Missionary Society. Mr. 
Thomson has ever been one of its most liberal benefactors. May he 
be abundantly rewarded for his labor of love!’ M. P., Sect. of A. B. 
C.F. M.’ 

I left the house, fully satisfied that real benevolence had no dwell- 
ing in "Squire Thomson’s heart. 

I next called upon Deacon Sloane; and great was my surprise to 
hear the good deacon speaking in no very charitable terms respect- 
ing Parson Jones, because he had organized a Bible-class, without 
consulting him. ‘These young ministers, are so self-confident !’ said 
the deacon. ‘When good old Parson Darwin was alive, he never 
thought of instituting any new thing, without asking my advice. 
And what is more preposterous,’ continued the good deacon, ‘ is, that 
*Squire Thomson has been appointed delegate, to attend a consocia- 
tion with Parson Jones. Never before, in the thirty years that I have 
been deacon of the church in N , has any person been appointed 
delegate but myself.’ 

Can it be possible, thought I, that Deacon Sloane loves popularity ? 
I certainly had never before surmised such a thing. 

My next call was at Aunt Nabby’s; and the first sound that greeted 
my ear was, ‘ Well, I do n’t want every body to call me Aunt Nabby. 
‘Aunt Nabby!’ as if I was as old as their grandmother! It is’nt be- 
cause I never had offers, and good ones too, that I am not married. 
I could get married now, any day, if I wished to, (she was forty-three!) 
but I think folks have trouble enough without getting married.’ 

‘I think so too, Aunt Nabby,’ said Ellen Gardner, her roguish 
niece. 

‘There’s ‘Aunt Nabby’ again: if 1am not mistaken, Miss Ellen, 
you will be called ‘Aunt Nelly’ yourself yet. As for Squire Wilton’s 
marrying you, he has no more idea of it than he has of marrying me. 
He ’ll flirt about with you for a while, and then run after somebody 
else. His father was just like him. I have been to more than a 
hundred balls and sleigh-rides with him.’ 

I now left the house, and called on Mrs. Winchell. I found her 
alone, looking as neat and tidy as possible. The floor was as white 
as a Shaker’s, and every thing was in its proper place. Presently 
Mr. Winchell came in, after thoroughly scraping his boots outside the 
door. He hung his hat in exactly the right place, took a seat by the 
neat fireside, and pulled off his boots. ‘ Well, wife,’ said he, ‘ where 
are my slippers ?” 
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‘ They are aia the wy * hiss take your pseies with you, ial 
put them there.’ 

‘I am afraid, wife,’ said he, smiling, as he returned with his slippers, 
‘that if some of our good neighbors should see all the feathers, and 
straw, and dust, there is under the bed, they would not call you the 
neatest woman in town.’ 

‘Oh, dear !’ said Mrs. Winchell, ‘it is as much as I can do to keep 
things clean that are in sight, without cleaning out every dirty hole. 
There must be some catch-all. 

I am sure I cannot tell what induced me to think of it, (we have 
strange thoughts in dreams,) but as I was passing Parson Jones’ 
house, the thought struck me that I would step in a moment. I cer- 
tainly had never suspected him of hypocrisy. Every body thought 
he was as perfect as a human being could be, and his wife possessed 
of every excellence combined. I found them consulting together in 
regard to accepting an invitation which they had just received, to 
spend the next day at Mr. Morgan’s ; a farmer, who lived about two 
miles out of the village. . 

‘To be candid,’ said Mr. Jones, ‘I do really dislike the man. He 
is so vulgar and illiterate, that I cannot endure him; and I had rather 
write two sermons, than to be obliged to spend the day with him. I 
shall have to be told for the hundredth time that his grandfather and 
my grandmother were second cousins, and that his great uncle Jona- 
than was a minister. And I shall have to hear just how many bushels 
of potatoes he raised last summer on every acre of ground; just how 
many hogs he has got, and how many he is going to kill; and how 
many times he froze his toes last winter, while sledding his hundred 
cords of wood.’ 

‘Yes,’ added Mrs. Jones, ‘and I must hear just how much butter 
and cheese Mrs. Morgan made last summer, and how much she got a 
pound for it; just how many dozen of eggs she has got, and how 
many she has put down in salt ; how many pairs of stockings she has 
knitted since Thanksgiving ; and last of all, how much I “look like 
her sister Debby. But still, 1 think we had better go, for we shall be 
loaded down with hams and sausages, and I shall make Mrs. Morgan 
think that I like her amazingly.’ 

‘Qh yes,’ said Mr. Jones, ‘ we shall be well paid for going, and I 
shall appear wonderfully pleased with farmer Morgan’s particulars ; 
for he does more than any other man for the support of the ministry, 
and makes us more presents in the course of a year than any other 
person ; and after Mrs. Morgan and all the children have spent a day 
with us, in return for our visit, we shall not be troubled with them 
again before next winter.’ 

I confess I left the house fearing that even ‘our minister’ had a 
lattle ‘ natural depravity’ left. 

I next called upon Mrs. Brewster. She was a very lively, jovial 
woman ; one who had the faculty of being sociable with every body, 
and of making every body believe that he or she was her particular 
favorite. She was a very useful member of society; always devising 

some benevolent scheme, and always ready to take an active part 
herself. If there was to be a donation party for the minister, every 
body knew that Mrs. Brewster sient it. If there was a sewing 
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society to be formed, every body knew that it originated with Mrs. 
Brewster ; and as she well knew how to manage, of course she must 
be first directress. If there was to be a subscription for the benefit 
of a poor family, Mrs. Brewster was always ready to ‘go round with 
the paper.’ When strangers came in town, Mrs. Brewster was the 
first to call on them; and if one received any good fortune, Mrs, 
Brewster was the first to congratulate the party. Hence, as 1 have 
said, she was a very important member of society. True, it had been 
surmised that she did sometimes slander her neighbors ; but no one 
would believe that she ever slandered them, because she always ap- 
peared so very kind and friendly. 4 

There were at this time two young ladies from the city spending 
a few days with Mrs. Brewster ; and when I entered, I found her giv- 
ing them a very animated description of her neighbors. ‘To tell the 
truth,’ said she, ‘ we have got the most countrified set of beings here 
you can imagine : there are only two or three families that I pretend 
to associate with.’ And she went on, from one neighbor to another, 
representing each in the most ridiculous manner possible. ‘I am 
sure,’ said she, ‘I don’t know what the poor creatures would do if I 
should go away. I have to take the lead in every thing, and give 
my advice to all. No one can have even a calico dress, without ask- 
ing my opinion of it.’ 

At this moment Mrs. Pelton, one of the neighbors, called in. ‘Oh, 
my dear Mrs. Pelton!’ exclaimed she, grasping her hand with her 
accustomed cordiality, ‘1 am delighted to see you! Iwas just tell- 
ing my friends here, that they must certainly see you before they 
left.’ And thus she went on, as lively and pleasant as usual; and 
when Mrs. Pelton rose to go, she urged her to sit longer, and begged 
her to call often. ‘You know,’ said she, ‘ that I am always glad to 
see you. When she had left the room, ‘1 was really afraid she was 
going to spend the evening,’ said Mrs. Brewster, ‘and that would 
have been a bore !’ 

‘ Deceitful wretch !’ exclaimed I; and with that 1 awoke—and be- 


hold it was a dream ! er 


POERPAZCAL BPs tus, 


REQUESTING THE RETURN OF AN ARTICLE ENTITLED ‘STARS AND FLOWERS,’ 


o 


‘Tue parent on his darling heir Though valueless those lines appear, 
Doth look with love-enkindled eyes, As valueless they are, no doubt, 
And, blinded, finds attraction where Yet as a portion of that dream 
The world might but despise. Which shuts the cold world out; 


Some ray of intellectual light, I fain would claim them once again, 
Which other eyes can never see, To prove to them they ’re not forsaken, 
To him appears; a herald bright And réunite the broken chain 
Of that which yet may be. Whence they were taken. 


Such is to me each simple thing The ‘ Stars,’ though under an eclipse, 
Invented in my thoughtful hours; | Unveiled, may wake to light again; _ 
And pleasant memories will cling The ‘Flowers’ may ope their scented lips 

Round ‘ Stars and Flowers.’ On some congenial plain. H. J. & 
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NATURE. 






To all above, beneath, around, 
A language God hath given : 

The spreading earth, with verdure crown’d, 
The stars that gem the heaven ; 

The flower-crown’d hill, the sparkling rill, 
The leaf, the spreading tree : 

The — brake, the glassy lake, 
And the wide rolling sea! 













Praise is Nature’s holy voice, 
Through all this world of ours; 
Its notes of joy to heaven ascend, 
Like incense from its flowers. 
The birds amid the forest boughs 
Pour forth a choral song, 
And answering hills, with beauty crown’d, 
The joyful strain prolong. 














The beetling rock that bounds the stran 
The emerald robe that clothes the mountain ; 
The myriad grains of sparkling sand, _ 
The creeping vine, the gushing fountain ; 
All, all proclaim His holy name 
Who spake them into birth; 
Who arch’d the temple of the sky, 
And spread the rolling earth ! 


SKETCHES OF THE COUNTRY. 


NUMBER TWO. 





















WE left Portsmouth on a fine morning in August, to visit the White 
Hills. The land in the neighborhood of the commercial capital of the 
Granite State lies in fine ridges, interspersed with large intervales of 
alluvial soil, comprising some of the most fertile sections of New- 
England. Some fine country seats are to be seen just out of the 
town, with handsome parks, and well-kept lawns. The farms are 
highly cultivated, and the large fruit orchards of choice and thrifty 
trees indicate the industry and taste of the owners. 

The lands all around us, as we drove along, were lying fallow, clad 
in soft gray, or green, or russet clothing ; dotted with slender poplars, 
lessening in the distance, up to the low, far range of azure hills ; 
patches of wood were scattered all over the landscape, and cattle and 
sheep, in every picturesque attitude, demanding in vain the pencil of i 
some old Dutch master. And then the glorious vivifying breezes, , 
awakening all the unconsciousness and the confidence of existence ; ; 
the very vitality of life —its blessing, its hope, and its joy! I do 7 
not believe the richest portion of England can boast of more profuse i: 
and crowded vegetation, where Nature seems to have pom out at 
once all the treasures of her lap. The waving of the heavy wheat, uf 
ripe to the harvest; the dark green fields of Indian corn; the plains \ 
of vines, loaded with the weight of their treasures, and showing their 
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golden sides above the vegetation they rioted in, almost realized to 
the eye of Fancy the fabled dreams of the Gardens of the Hespe- 
rides. 

In Stratham, especially, we remarked several farms of great beauty, 
over which were scattered clumps of the elm and maple, and on the 
borders of the little streams, the rich green willow. It was here that 
Judge Wingate, for a long time the oldest graduate of Harvard college, 
and one of the prominent members of Congress under the adminis- 
tration of WasutneTon, lived and died. The influence he exerted 
over the inhabitants of the town, in keeping alive a spirit of improve- 
ment, and encouraging a good taste in husbandry, is still to be observed 
in the farms of his neighbors, and in the intelligence and enterprise 
of the people. He was a genuine country gentleman of the old 
school ; courteous to strangers, a dear lover of hospitality, and never 
so much delighted as when he saw happy human faces gathered around 
his social board. His mansion, although not so large as those of some 
of the neighboring gentry, could always furnish beds for friends and 
casual visitors. 1 have never encountered more genuine comfort and 
hilarity, than at his fireside. Go when you would, you were always 
sure to meet a cordial greeting, and a room full of company, and the 
gay old man the youngest of the party. The good Judge especially 
loved to make his home a scene of enjoyment to young folks; and 
his heart in the winter of life, like the hardy evergreen, showed all 
the freshness of spring to the children around him. 

It was afternoon before we reached the old town of Dover. The 
entrance from the south, down a. long street shaded by graceful trées, 
with its white-painted houses on each side, makes a pleasant impres- 
sion on the traveller; more pleasant, perhaps, from the succession of 
delicious pictures which are presented in the ride from Portsmouth ; 
garden and lawn, cottage, hamlet, and village; all composed of the 
same objects, it is true, but in a variety of combination that precludes 
all weariness or satiety. There is a beauty in all the farm-houses you 
pass, which is exceedingly attractive, from the neatness within and 
without, and the more to be remarked, as many of them are rude, 
lowly, and time-stricken structures. The white-washed fences and 
walls look cleanly and carefully kept; the honey-suckle and jessa- 
mine, clustering roses and graceful laburnums, with their thick blos- 
soms overhanging and festooning the doors and windows with sweet 
drapery, add a charm, so rare with us, but strongly reminding one of 
the cottage homes of England. 

With an attention all alive to the beautiful, you drive into Dover, 
whose tall spires, pointing like needles to the sky, afford a promise 
which is not disappointed. The fine hotels; the chaste architecture 
of many of the buildings; the noble manufactories ; and especially 
the neat and imposing churches, all conspire to make Dover one of 
the most beautiful towns in New-Hampshire. And then its glorious 
prospects ! — most glorious of all from Mount Pleasant ! That is in- 
deed a spot of rare and unsurpassed beauty. There lies before you 
the village, sleeping in its sweet valley, surrounded by hills the most 
romantic, of every form and position, up the sides of which grow the 
ivy and laurel, with thick hemlocks waving their banners of dark and 
luxuriant foliage from the very top. Below you winds the home- 
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loving Cochecho, as if loath to leave the bright valley of its meander- 
ing, and through the trees you catch glimpses of the blue sky, vieing 
in its far-off beauty and clear depths with the far-famed sky of Italy. 
We lingered on the hill until day faded, rejoicing in one of the finest 
sunsets I ever beheld, and then returned to our imn. 

After supper, tempted by the soft airs of the evening, we strolled 
about the town. All seemed as busy and bustling as it had been 
during the day. The shops were brilliantly lighted, and thronged 
with crowds of girls just released from the spinning-jennies and 
looms of the factories. Knots of politicians were assembled in dif- 
ferent points and corners of the streets, discussing the news of just 
terminated elections. Jaunty beaux sauntered idly along, in their 
straw hats and white jackets, and auctioneers clamored at their sales, 
and emitted a world of noisy commendation of their respective wares. 
It was the noon-time of a manufacturing town. Nobody dreamed of 
home, or thought of sleep, so long as buyers could be tempted, or 
bargains made. One poor Italian music-stroller, with his organ-box 
before him, labored hardest and longest, with the poorest success. 
Before shop and tavern, office and dwelling-house, did he grind at the 
mill of music, and for the pittance of a few pence, march off con- 
tented and cheerful, followed by a crowd of noisy boys. 

The following morning, after an early breakfast, we resumed our 
journey. Passing through Great Falls, a flourishing manufacturing 
village, we drove for several miles through flat sand-barrens, covered 
with the Norway pine. A few half-starved sheep and cows were 
grazing on the scanty herbage. Here and there a slab house was to 
be seen, with its turf chimney and solitary window, the broken panes 
patched with old hats and petticoats ; and near by,a half acre of ground 
enclosed for potatoes. Beyond Rochester, however, the barrens dis- 
appear, and the road assumes the mountainous and rugged features 
of New-Hampshire. There is no country where the advantages of 
persevering industry are more conspicuous than here. In passing 
over the mountainous parts, the traveller is struck with admiration, as 
he observes rocks, naturally barren, abounding with rich pastures, and 
marks the traces of the plough along the sides of steep precipices. 
The inhabitants seem to have surmounted every obstruction which 
soil, situation, and climate have thrown in their way, and to have 
spread fertility over various spots of their State, consigned by nature 
to everlasting barrenness. 

The population of New-Hampshire falls somewhat short of three 
hundred thousand inhabitants ; and a more persevering, thrifty, intel- 
ligent, and moral community; a more brave, hardy, industrious peo- 
ple, remarkable for their fidelity, and their zealous attachment to the 
liberties of their country, is not to be found in the world. There isa 
pristine simplicity of manners, an open and unaffected frankness, 
and an invincible spirit of freedom, which I have never found in 
any other State in the Union. It is remarkable that the countries 
the least fertile are the most beloved by their inhabitants. An Italian 
or a Spaniard may be contented in exile, but a Swiss peasant, or a 
New-Hampshire farmer, never ; and although the young men often 
leave the State after they arrive at their majority, yet when they have 
acquired a competence, neither the luxuries of the cities, nor the rich 
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prairies of the West, can content them, while away from their sublime 
but unproductive mountains. 

Some thirty miles north of Dover, between Wakefield and Wolf- 
borough, the road passes by the old farm of Governor Wentworth, 
the last of the colonial governors of New-Hampshire. It was here, 
in the midst of what was then an almost unbroken forest, on the banks 
of a lovely lake, whose sides ascend gradually to the base of the high 
mountains around, that a gay and polished courtier of England estab- 
lished his residence. Clearing enough around the lake to open its 
beauties, he erected a magnificent dwelling, in one of the loveliest 
spots in New-England. Roads were made, Snses were built, trees 
were transplanted, flowers and foreign shrubs were introduced; and 
the solitary place became indeed a garden. It was here that of old 
the haunch smoked and the flagon foamed. It was here, in the incle- 
ment season, that the wayfarer took his place at the festive board, a 
welcome though uninvited guest. Here, while the storm howled 
without, the faggot blazed on the capacious hearth, and reflected back 
the light of smiling faces, while the jest and the song went round, and 
the old hall rang to the roof-tree. The old man was a rigid observer 
of the customs of the Church; and the inhabitants of the town will 
still tell you the traditionary tales of Christmas holidays at the hall. 
For the twelve merry days, the roast beef and the turkey smoked on 
the board, and no cold refusal was given, even to the beggar at the 
door, who might ask for alms. Those were Christmas days of the 
olden time, wearing their livery of goodly green, and lacking not the 
holly garland, with its glowing berries ; when the oft-told tale cheered 
the face, and hospitality brightened the heart, of the toiling poor. 

The first alarm of the revolt of the Colonists came in the midst of 
the governor’s improvements ; and the outbreaks in Massachusetts 
decided him to flee to a safer refuge. He left his paradise, never to 
return to it; and at the conclusion of the war it was confiscated and 
sold. Though the house is now burned to the ground, yet many of 
the improvements in the fields and gardens still remain; and as we 
wandered around the delightful lake, we fancied we could almost 
hear the loud sounds of mirth resounding from the high-bred ladies 
and gentlemen of England, who resorted here in the days of its 
grandeur. 

The aged people in the neighborhood still relate many stories of 
the worthy old governor. He had, it seems, married a very pretty 
little girl, some thirty years his junior, who, like most young wives, 
was fond of gayety, and liked better to pass the evening in strolling 
through the woods by moonlight, or in dancing at some merry-making, 
than in the arms of her gray-haired husband. Nevertheless, although 
she kept late hours, she was in every other respect an exemplary 
wife. The governor, who was a quiet, sober personage, and careful 
of his health, preferred going to bed early, and rising before the sun, 
to inhale the cool breeze of the morning; and as the lady seldom 
came home till past midnight, he was not very well pleased at being 
disturbed by her late hours. At length, after repeated expostulations, 
his patience was completely exhausted, and he frankly told her that 
he could endure it no longer, and that if she did not return home in 
future before twelve o’clock, she should not be admitted to the house. 
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The lady laughed at her spouse, as pretty ladies are wont to do in 
such cases; and on the very next occasion of a merry-making, she 
did not return till past two in the morning. The governor heard the 
carriage drive to the door, and the ponderous knocker clang for ad- 
mittance ; but he did not stir. The lady then bade her servant try 
the windows; but this the governor had foreseen; they were all 
secured. Determined not to be out-generalled, she alighted from the 
carriage, and drawing a heavy key from her pocket, sent it ringing 
through the window into the very chamber of her good man. This 
answered the purpose. Presently a night-capped head peered from 
the window, and demanded the cause of the disturbance. ‘ Let me 
into the house, Sir!’ sharply replied the wife. The governor was 
immoveable, and very ungallantly declared she should remain with- 
out all night. The fair culprit coaxed, entreated, expostulated, and 
threatened ; but it was all in vain. At length becoming frantic at his 
imperturbable obstinacy, she declared that unless she were admitted 
at once, she would throw herself into the lake, and he might console 
himself with the reflection that he was the cause of her death. The 
governor begged she would do so, if it would afford her any plea- 
sure ; and shutting the window, he retired again to bed. 

The governess now instructed her servants to run swiftly to the 
water, as if in pursuit of her, and to throw a large stone over the 
bank, screaming as if in terror, at the moment of doing it, while she 
would remain concealed behind the door. The good governor, not- 
withstanding all his decision and nonchalance, was not quite at ease 
when he heard his wife express her determination. Listening, there- 
fore, very attentively, he heard the rush to the water side — the ex- 
postulations of the servants — the plunge, and the screams; and 
knowing his wife to be very rash, in her moments of vexation, and 
really loving her most tenderly, he no longer doubted the reality. 
‘Good God ! is it possible!’ said he ; and springing from his bed, he 
ran to the door, with nothing about him save his robe de nuit, and 
crying out, ‘Save her, you rascals!—leap in, and save your miistress !’ 

made for the lake. In the mean time his wife hastened in-doors, 
locked and made all fast, and shortly afterward appeared at the win- 
dow, from which her husband had addressed her. The governor dis- 
covered the ruse, but it was too late; and he became in his turn the 
expostulator. It was all in vain, however ; the fair lady bade him a 
pleasant good night, and shutting the window, retired to bed, leaving 
the little man to shift for himself, as best he might, until morning. 
Whether the governor forgave his fair lady, tradition does not say; 
but it is reasonable to presume that he never again interfered with 
the hours she might choose to keep. 


CHARITY. 


‘ Nay, thank not me,’ the kind one said, 
*T is to myself I ’ve given ; 
Each friendly deed like this, 1 make 
A stepping-stone to Heaven !’ 


Lines to April. 


{ April, 


A 7S 8 -S~ 


BY ISAAC M’LELLAN, JUNIOR. 


* Now young willows begin to put forth their tender leaves ; the capricious rains, and coquetting skies chary of their 
smiles, make the earth radiant with a fresher verdure ; the country frog, ensconced in his veil of green spawn, sends a plea- 
sant music abroad, through the reeds that tremble about his pool: the maple boughs redden in the sunbeam, and saccharine 
gouts are distilled from the tree. The husbandman wends through the woodland, with well-poised neck-yoke and brim- 
ming pails: the smoke rises above the forest tops — the axe rings from the ‘ sap-works.’ Snows melt from the fields, and 
only in the vallies, under umbrageous pines and cedars, do they remain. The herds frisk in the pasture ; sleep-inviting 
sounds sail over the landscape, and the haze that betokens brighter days lingers in the distance. OLLAaApPop. 

Att smiles and tears 
The fresh young April day appears : 
Above the twisted old tree-root, 
Above the verdurous springing grass, 
Above the soft turf’s new-born shoot, 
Her dancing footsteps pass. 


Her clear eye swims in light, 
Her golden tresses loosely flow ; 
Her gay voice singeth in delight, 
Her cheeks with healthful beauty glow: 
In her green hollow way 
The wild flowers spring in myriads up; 
The crocus nods its blossoms gay, 
The violet lifts its azure cup ; 
The lily swings its snowy bell, 
The honey-suckle opes its shell. 


Down the moist meadow land, 
Where thro’ the flow’ring greensward flows the brook, 
Sweet-smelling blooms their odorous leaves expand 
In every woody nook. 
The golden-berried wax-work weaves its wreath 
Of verdure; and the clematis 
Shoots its soft fibres the thick boughs beneath ; 
And oft the south wind stoops to kiss 
The modest snow-drop in the grass : 
O’er the clear stream the gaudy mosses lean, 
To see reflected in that lucid glass 
Their velvet fringes and their festoons green. 


Sweet April! with thy cloudless forehead bound 
With dewy wild-flowers, and with roses crowned, 
I love thee well! 
Deep in the heart of man, as o’er the earth, 
Thy presence casts a cheerful tone of mirth, 
A soft, sweet spell ; 
The newly-budding groves repeat thy call 
With joy through all their lone arcades; 
And the hoarse-sounding waterfall 
Rejoices in the dim primeval shades. 


I love thy changeful skies, 
With all their cloudy glooms and brightening smiles ; 
I love to see thy glowing morn arise 
O’er the blue hills and the soft-sleeping isles : 
I love the mild and temperate flush of morn, 
With all the young leaves dancing with delight ; 
I Jove thy golden eve, and silver moon 
Sailing in streaming glory o’er the night; 
1 love to hear thy healthful breezes raise 
O’er the wood-tops their sounding psalms of praise. 
I love to hear thy softly-falling rain 
In tinkling murmurs patter o’er the plain; 
I love to hear thy sounds of rustic toil, ; 
Where glides the furrowing share along the fertile soil. 











Neamathla. 


NEAMATHLA: 


THE HEAD CHIEF OF THE CREEK INDIAN NATION. 


Arter General Jessup had reduced the Creek nation, in 1836, or’ 
supposed he had reduced them, a general amnesty was proclaimed, 
with a view to negociate for emigration. The Indians were permitted 
and invited to approach the camp of the army, and to intermingle with- 
the white population. They ranged at large, unarmed, among the 
troops, and in the country round. It could not at once be known who 
had submitted, for the purpose of emigration. Those who were still 
hostile in their feelings, were encouraged to approach, with the more 
friendly, in. the hope of persuading them to comply with the treaty 
stipulations, which had been broken in the recent war. 

Among those whv had given up, to emigrate, were two daughters of 
Neamathla, young and unmarried. They were the idols of the old 
chief’s heart. He himself was not the man to surrender, nor to comply 
with the terms which had been prescribed to his people. The head 
of the nation; great in council, great in war, indomitable in spirit ; 
knowing and comprehending the injuries of his race, without being 
able to appreciate the reasons or views of the white man ; he was ani- 
mated by all those sentiments which are most approved and admired 
in all true patriots, the world over. He had roused his people to arms ; 
they liad fought, and been conquered ; and he now heard in his hiding 
place, that his children, his dauz)ters, had becu persuaded to emigrate. 
He resolved at once that those so near and dear to him should not be 
thus violeutly and cruelly severed from his society, while he remained: 
to die alone, with none to close his eyes, and wail over his grave. 

Luying aside the emblems of his chieftainship, and disguising him- 
self in the garb of the most common Indian, he mounted a pony, and 
rode into the camp, where the Indians were roaming at large, in search 
of his daughters. He found them, and the following dialogue ensued : 

‘ My children,’ said the chief, ‘it has grieved me to hear that you- 
have consented to go, and leave your father to die alone.’ 

‘Our father knows,’ said the eldest girl, of about eighteen years, 
‘that the white man is here, and that the blood of our people has run 
into the rivers. Nor did we know till this happy hour that the blood 
of our father had not gone with them to the great sea, to make it red. 
What, father, can we do!’ 

The blushing, burning cheek of the maiden told the deep sympathy 
she felt for her race, and the more tender anxiety for a parent whose 
resolves she well knew could not be broken by her entreaties. 

‘My child!’ said the chief — standing erect, and fixing his piercing. 
eye upon her, while the younger sister sat mute and abashed, with 
equal concern — ‘my child! will you then leave me ?” 

‘No, father!’ said the yielding and dutiful girl, throwing herself at 
his feet. ‘No, father!’ said the younger, casting herself into the 
same position. ‘And where shall we fly ? asked both, together. 

‘Yonder is my pony,’ said the chief; ‘mount with me, and I will: 
soon bear you. away !’ 
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In a few moments, ‘eceaiiiies with one of his daughters ballin, 
and the other behind, on the same beast — a sight not unusual, at 
east not very remarkable, among the Indians — was seen wending 
his way out of the Indian encampment. Disguised as his person was, 
his well-known face could not be concealed, though the marks of sor- 
row had changed it. 

None are more treacherous than the Indians to each other, when 
once their hearts are gained or bought over to another party. 
Neamathla was recognized ; and a runner was soon on his way to 
announce the fact to General Jessup, that the chief of the nation had 
just been seen, bearing off his two daughters. 

Great endeavors had been made to find and bring over Neamathla, 
but in vain. It was known, too, that the nation would be reluctant to 
emigrate while he was left behind, his influence being unbounded. 
Orders were immediately issued by the General to have the old man 
tracked, arrested, and brought back. The mission was successful. 
With no power to resist, the chief was forced to yield to the rude 
assaults of his own people; and it was soon announced to General 
Jessup, that Neamathla and his daughters were at Fort Mitchell. 
Desirous of making an impression of his power, as well as of a friendly 
disposition, the General ordered the most pompous military display 
that could be made, erected a sort of military court, took his seat at 
the head of it, and ordered the chief into his presence. 

Erect, unmoved, apparently not noticing the beat of drum and the 
signs of power with which he was surrounded, the vénerable chief, in 
charge of a military escort, walked firmly into the presence of his 
judge, and: faced: him, without turning his eye to any other person or 
object. His deportment was that of one who felt that his judge was 
on trial, and. Neamathla was there to call him to account. He waited 
not to be questioned, but opened the court, himself the questioner. 

‘Is this the chief of the white men”? said he, addressing himself to 
General Jessup; through an interpreter. 

The General, not a little annoyed at the position in which he found 
himself at this. sudden and unexpected opening of the conference, 
was obliged to say, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘I wish, then, to know,’ said Neamathla, ‘what the chief of the 
white men. proposes to do with me ?” 

‘To treat you kindly,’ said the General, ‘ and to request that you 
will comply with the treaty, and move toward the setting sun with 
your people, where our great father, the President, will spread over 
your nation his wings, and protect you,’ 

‘The chief of the white man is a fool!’ said Neamathla. 

The soldier General, a little discomposed and nonplussed at this 
reply, and unable to change the relative position of himself and his 
antagonist, without defeating his main design, was compelled to bear 
this imputation as well as he might. He attempted to reason with 
Neamathla with assumed, and doubtless with real, kindness. 

‘The chief of the white man is a fool!’ repeated Neamathla, still 
throwing himself back on his reserved dignity, and awaiting what 
might ensue. 

Ronen Jessup still labored to convince his captive of the pro- 
priety and necessity of submitting to the terms of the treaty; but he 
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received only for answer, ‘The chief of the white man is a fool!’ At 
length the General asked Neamathla what he would desire. 

‘Neamathla was the enemy of the white man; he 7s the enemy of 
the white man; and he always will be the enemy of the white man. 
Were Neamathla the chief of the white man, sitting there, and the 
chief of the white man Neamathla, standing here, Neamathla would 
lift his hatchet on the head of his enemy, and strike him to his feet. 
The chief of the white man is a fool!’ 

‘I am commanded by our great father,’ said the General, ‘ to treat 
you with kindness. Give me your word of honor that you will stay 
in the camp, and you shall be permitted to go at large, as you see 
your people do, and eat out of our dish.’ 

‘ The chief of the white man is a fool !’ said Neamathla. ‘Set me 
free, and I shall not stay here. But I will roam the land of my fathers 
with free and unshackled limb; I will summon the last warrior to 
vengeance on our enemies ; I will never submit ; and will starve only 
for lack of the blood of the white man to drink. , The chief of the 
white man is a fool !’ 

‘ But there are your daughters : do you not love them ? 

‘ Neamathla loves his daughters, as every man does. Has he not 
proved it, by coming into the white man’s camp, and taking them 
away? He knows not what will become of them, when a father’s 
arm can no longer defend them. But their father trusts in the Great 
Spirit,’ said he, peinting to heaven. He paused, and looked upon 
the ground. Then turning, and glancing through the crowd, he asked, 
as if they were near, ‘Where are the daughters of Neamathla ? 
Neamathla can answer for them, that they will be happy only in 
obeying a father’s voice. The lies of the white man deceived them.’ 

Neamathla refusing to give his word of honor, was of course kept 
under guard till the nation were prepared to remove, though allowed 
every indulgence which the safe keeping of his person would warrant. 
He talked little, seeming to feel deeply and poignantly the ignominy 
of his confinement, and the helplessness of his condition. His daugh- 
ters tenderly ministered to all his wants, and endeavored affection- 
ately to console him. But a sense of his people’s wrongs, and of 
humbled, crushed pride, had taken full possessson of his lofty spirit. 
The chain wore in upon his soul; and before the emigrating nation 
had left the land of their fathers, being on their march, Neamathla 
breathed his last, from the mere action of grief and sorrow, and was 
buried, as he had resolved to be, under the soil which his people once 
called their own, bestowed, as they piously said, by the Great Spirit. 

When we hear or read of the barbarities of the savage, we lose our 
sympathy for his wrongs. He is the aggrieved party, and prosecutes 
war according to his own modes. He knows no other. Their policy 
in war is extermination, because, judging from the feelings of their 
own race, while an enemy breathes, they are not safe. Universal 
and indiscriminate massacre is with them deemed a necessity for self- 
preservation. They fear the white man, and never fight him till 
goaded on by a sense of injury, and by desperate madness. It is 
proper for us to consider, that the Indian tribes who venture into 
war with us, fight for their soil, for their homes, and for freedom, and 
for nothing else ; which all men do, which we would do, and which 
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all men ssid be Sevpided for not deine. They are the weaker party, 
and in our power, and we dispose of them as we please, for the ex- 
tension of civilization. When great men, by nature great, endowed 
with powers which the world is constrained to admire, die by mere 
restraint on their freedom, and by a sense of wrong done to them- 
selves and their people, without being able to see any excuse, as was 
doubtless the case with Osceola and Neamathla, we do additional 
wrong to our common nature, to ascribe to such spirits any baser 
motive than love of country and of kindred. Either of these men, 

had they been born to move in the higher spheres of civilization, 
might have won a Napoleon’s fame, or a Cesar’s honors, though we 

sretend not to commend or justify the career of the one or the other. 
We speak simply of talent; of those native endowments which will 
ever command the respect and admiration of the world. 


‘YANKEE LAND.’ 


Ox! gently break the foaming waves 
On Italy’s fair shore, 

And fragrant are the flowers that bloom 
Her hills and vallies o’er ; 

And brightly gleams the summer sun 
On many an ancient dome, 

Yet lovelier far than these to me 
Is my New-England home. 


The green plains of the fertile West 
In rich luxuriance spread, 

The streamlet gently murmuring 
Along its rocky bed ; 

The boundless forests, in whose shades 
The wild deer fearless roam, 

Are glorious !— but I prize them less 
Than my New-England home. 


What though her bleak and rocky hills 
Unwearied toil demand ? 

What though the harvest which they yield 
Scarce fills the reaper’s hand ? 

What though her cold and cheerless coast 
Beats back the ocean’s foam ? 

More dear than fairer climes to me 
Is my New-England home. 


For there my merry youth was passed, 
My childhood’s home was there ; 

’T was there I knew a sister’s love, 
A mother’s constant care ; 

And wheresoe’er my lot is cast, 
Wherever I may roam, 

Still may [ turn, with love and pride, 
To my New-England home. 


And when the toils of life are o’er, 
And slowly fade away 

All earthly joys and earthly woes, 
Before a brighter day ; 

‘Then let me sleep where in the wind 
The elm’s long branches wave, 

Protecting with a leafy arch 


My own New-England grave! 
G. F. Barstow. 
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“Twe Quaproone: or St. Micwart’s Day. By the Author of ‘Lafitte,’ ‘Captain 
Kyp,’ etc. Intwo volumes. pp.462. New-York: Harper anp Brotuers. 






In the September number of this Magazine, we recorded, as an item of literary intel- 
ligence from abroad, the fate of the ‘Quadroone,’ then just published in London by the 
cheap and adventurous Benrtey. We quoted also the verdict pronounced by the 
‘Atheneum,’ a journal of authority, upon this ‘ violent story of fine clothes and fierce 
passions ;’ and we transferred to our pages a clear synopsis of its character from that 
periodical. We have now had an opportunity to peruse the volumes for ourselves; and a 
assuredly, we find no reason to disagree with the sentence of our foreign contemporary " 
and that small portion of the London public before which the work was enabled to x 
find its way. Aside from the staple heretofore adverted to, viz., the readiness of a ‘ 
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mother to sell her child to the sensualist who could bid the highest for her possession —a 
readiness which,it was well said, ‘imparts the moral taint of a corrupt society to the 
book, and makes it repulsive’ — aside we say from this essential error, there are objec- 
tions on the score of execution, which it would ill behoove a candid critic to pass unno- 
ticed. The incidents of the work are so utterly improbable, that we defy the most 
inveterate devourer of native romances to create from their perusal an illusion of reality. ; 
The small ambuscades which are laid for the reader have all transparent trails to them; j / 
despite the intervening objects and transactions, which are described with as literal mi- ‘ 
nuteness as if given in evidence, and ‘taken down by an eye-witness. We had intended . 
to cite a few passages, to show the incongruous machinery of the tale; to indicate the 3 
English of much ot the language, and the regions of absurdity into which the writer q 
has pushed a crude fancy; and to set forth the ‘ grand blue-fire and bloody-dagger stage 
effects,’ which so startled the editor of the ‘Atheneum’ in the winding up of the novel. 
But our space obliges us to reserve these matters for some future occasion, when we 
may resume a consideration of the ‘Quadroone,’ in connection with one or two of the 
later works of its author. 

We have borne, as our readers are aware, cordial testimony to the cleverness of Mr. 
IncraHaM, as displayed in that entertaining work, ‘The South-West by a Yankee;’ but 
an equal candor obliges us to say, that asa novelist, every succeeding work from our 
author’s hand convinces us that he has mistaken his forte, and that he is cudgelling 
his brains for that which will not ‘come at the beating,’ thwaek he never so soundly. 
We shall not hesitate to employ what influence this Magazine can command, in pro- 
testing against a species of novel-writing by contract, which cannot fail ultimately to 
bring deserved contempt upon a portion of our current literature. We tremble at the 
announcements which one sees so often now-a-days in the journals, to the effect that 
‘that ‘ talented’and highly prolific author, Mr. Firrxis, has nearly ready for the press 
another novel, intwo volumes.’ Straightway we know that some interesting historical : 
episode, or stirring tradition, affectionately extant in the national mind, is to be mixed i 
up with the tumid and tumultuary conceptions of some ‘ novelist by ¢rade ;’ one who 
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is ever on a cold scent after a nucleus, around which to weave a succession of impro- 
bable stories, such as might separately, perhaps, attract attention to the miscellaneous 
columns of a newspaper. These are slightly tacked together, and made to converge in 
the most ‘thrilling’ manner toward the last chapter, where six personages are probably 
compelled to stab themselves in as many minutes, to rid the author of his dramatis 
persone, and enable him to reach the welcome ‘finis.’ Nor are novelists of this school 
altogether indigenous. The native subject is perhaps but acopy. Kindred quacks of 
the pen actually swarm upon the reading public in England; and we are glad to per- 
ceive that Buackwoop has opened his batteries upon all and singular of the class. The 
admirable satire and caustic severity of the ‘ Hints to Authors’ has laid open the modus 
operandi of their trade. A recent American correspondent, writing from London, con- 
firms the truth of these ‘ Hints,’ in one prominent example. He states that on a F'ri- 
day morning he called upon Mr. Harrison Ainsworts, (a pen-and-ink author, who in 
endeavoring to imitate the gifted Dickens, plays some such a part as that intense bla- 
therskite, ‘Mr. Georce Jones, of Stratford-on-Avon and the Virginia Theatres,’ would 
enact in personating the characters made immortal by Tyrone Power;) that he found 
him about to sit down to write two ‘ thrilling’ chapters of one of his several continuous 
novels, ‘furnished to order,’ which were to be placed in type the next day! It is by 
such ‘novelists’ (Heaven save the mark!) that the face of nature and human character 
is bedaubed with paint and varnish; it is thus they overlay their disjointed narratives 
with haphazard didactics and overdone sentiment ; and it is through the efforts of such 
authors, that Time is enabled to put so vast an amount of literary rubbish into his wallet 
for oblivion. 


Sevections From THE Porticat Literature or THE West. In one volume. pp. 264. 
Cincinnati: U. P. James. 


Tis very neat volume, as we gather from the preface, is:deemed necessary by the 
compiler and his western brethren to counteract the effects of an apparently studied 
determination on the part of their Atlantic neighbors to do nothing which will have a 
tendency to bring them into literary competition. ‘These be very cruel words,’ and 
we think unjust. For ourselves, we may surely say, we have found as much pleasure 
in welcoming works of merit from western pens, and in commending them to public 
favor, as those from any quarter of the country ; and there is scarcely a piece of poetry 
in the volume before us, which is worthy to elicit praise, that we have not admired, or 
seen extolled, in the journals of our transatlantic towns and cities. Not to name 
Tuomas, and GattaGcuer, and Sureeve, who have made themselves favorably known 
to our readers, who among us has not heard of Judge Hatt, of ‘Amecta,’ the sweet 
poetess of Kentucky; of the imaginative Prentice; of Atseat Pixe, of Mrs. Dinntes, 
and many more, who are embraced-in the volume before us, and whom we need not 
specify? There is much verse in the work, certainly, that cannot claim a very high 
order of merit; but the proportion is less than in that of kindred collections, prepared 
in this meridian. ‘Of the productions generally,’ says the compiler, ‘ which make up 
the volume, this remark may be made: they look not, for their paternity, to men of 
either leisure, wealth, or devotion to letters ; but find it, some amid the din of the work- 
shop, others at the handle of the plough, a third class in the ledger-marked counting- 
room, and a fourth among the John-Doism and Richard-Roism of an attorney’s office. 
For the most part, they have been the mere momentary out-gushings of irrepressible 
feeling, proceeding from the hearts of those who were daily and hourly subjected to the 
perplexities and toils of business, and the cares and anxieties inseparable from the pro- 
curing of one’s daily bread by active occupation. As such, let them be judged.’ ‘As 


such,’ let us add, many of them have already, won, and will now renew, the hearty 
admiration of_the public. 
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Tue Seer: orn Common-Piaces Rerresnep. By Leien Hunt. Parts I. and II. 
pp. 166. London: Moxon, Dover-street. New-York: Witey anp Putnam. 
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We are well pleased to find Lercn Hunt alive and astir, in the ripeness of his years 
and genius. Somehow or other it has chanced, since the despotic reign of Byron, and 
the subsequent attacks of his biographers upon his sometime friend, our author, (including 
the poetical pasquinade of Moore,) that we have heard but little of the writer of the 
very delightful papers whose general title stands at the head of this article. Yet we 
will venture to assert, that there is scarcely a contemporary of Leicu Hunt, excepting x 
perhaps Cuar.es Lams, in whose pages one may find a truer conception of the beau- 4 
tiful, a more cultivated and refined taste, more true feeling, genuine benevolence, and 
pleasant humor, than in these same unpretending ‘refreshed common-places.’ In 

eommending them warmly to our readers, we must ask them, in justification of our 
encomium, to turn to the sensible and feeling chapter on ‘ Death and Burial ;’ to admire : 
with us the tasteful criticisms on the works of the old masters of English péesy ; and f 
the fine pictures of external and animal nature. Observe how perfect is this limning of 

a most humble object, in a passage from ‘The Cat by the Fire :’ 





















“Poor Pussy! she looks up at us again, as if she thanked us for those indications of dinner; and 
symbolically gives a twist of a yawn, and a lick to her whiskers. Now she proceeds to clean herself 
all over, having a just sense of the demands of her elegant person— beginning judiciously with her 
paws, and fetching amazing tongues at her hind-hips. Anon, she scratches her neck with a foot of + 
rapid delight, leaning her head toward it, and shutting her eyes, half to accommodate the action of 
the skin, and half to enjoy the luxury. She then rewards her paws with a few more touches — look i 
at the action of her head and neck ; how pleasing it is, the ears pointed forward, and the neckgently i 
arching to and fro. Finally,she gives a sneeze, and another twist of mouth and whiskers, and then, 
eurling her tail toward her front claws, settles herself on her hind quarters, in an attitude of bland 

meditation.” 


There is evidence of great goodness of heart in the writer’s generous praise of ‘ dear, . 
} 












dogmatic, diseased, thoughtful, surly, charitable Jonnson,’ for going out at night to buy 
oysters for his cat, a thing which his black servant was too proud todo. ‘What must i 
any body that saw him have thought, as he turned up Bolt-court ?’ Great is our essayist’s 

pity for cats, abused or over-petted by children. ‘How,’ says he, ‘should we like to be : 
squeezed and pulled about in that manner, by some great patronizing giant?’ Beautiful # 
exceedingly is the reverence for the hand of God in Nature, contained in the subjoined : 
paragraph from ‘A Flower for Your Window:’ 











i 
“A rough tree grows up, and at the tips of his rugged and dark fingers he puts forth — round, ia 
smooth, shining, and hanging delicately the golden apple, or the cheek-like beauty of the peach. 3 
The other day we were in a garden where Indian corn was growing, and some of the cobs were ia 
plucked to shdw us. First one leaf or sheath was picked off, then another, then another, then a fourth, 

and so on, as if a fruit-seller was unpacking fruit out of papers; and at last we came, inside, to the 
grains of the corn, packed up into cucumber-shapes of pale gold, and each of them pressed and i 
flattened against each other, as if some human hand had been doing it in the caverns of the earth. | 
But wat Hann! The same that made the r yet rich hand (for is it not his workmanship also?) 

that is tracing these marvelling lines, and which if it does not tremble to write them, it is because i 









Love sustains, and because the heart also is a flower which has a right to be tranquil in the garden of 
the All-Wise.” 





As something in a different vein, we beg the reader to note the following. Isn’t it H 
a dreadful bore? — and are not specimens of the class encountered every day in the 
streets, or in society? 






“Every sentiment, or want of sentiment, Ss to excess, bears, from that excess, a character of 
romance; even dulness may be romantic. e remember our late dear friend Charles Lamb, many i 
years ago, giving us, with his exquisite tact, an account of a deceased acquaintance of his who carried i 
‘common-place’ itself to a pitch of the ‘romantic,’ and who would way-lay you for half-an-hour with i 
a history of his having cut his finger, or mislaid a pair of shoes. This gentleman did not draw infinite i 
somethings out of nothing, like the wits of the Lutrin or the Rape of the Lock, or the Italian expa- i 
tiators upon a Cough or aChristian-name. Ho got hold of nothing, and out of it, with a congeniality 
of emptiness, drew nothing whatever. But it was he that drew the nothing, and you that listened to 
him ; and thus he got a sense of himself somehow. If you ran against him in the street, it was an 
event in his life, and enabled him to stand breathing, and smiling, and saying how much it did not 
signify, for the next intense five minutes. He once meta lady, an acquaintance of his, who was 
going to have a tooth drawn. 
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Dear me, madam, and so you are going to have your tooth drawn} 

Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Parkinson, I presume ? 

Yes. 

Dear me! I fear you have suffered a good deal, madam? 

Not a little, indeed. 

God bless me! I am very sorry to hear it—very sorry. How long, pray, may you have suffered 
this toothache ? 

I should think a week. 

God bless me! A week! That is along time! And by night as well as by day,I presume? 

I have hardly had any sleep these two nights. 

Dear me! That is very sad. God bless me! No sleep for these two nights! Want of sleep is a 
very sad thing —highly distressing. I could not do without my regular sleep. No, no; none of us 
can. It is highly undermining to the constitution. Produces such fatigue — such lassitude —such 
weariness. H’m! h’m! (Humming with a sort of sympathy and gentlemanly groan, as if his own 
face were bound up.) I see you are suffering now, madam? 

It will be soon over now. 

Hm! You are very bold, madam,—very resolute; but that is extremely sensible. H’m! Dear 
me! And you have tried clove, I presume, and all that? 

Why, I am not young, and do not like to part with my teeth. 

Ah—oh—h’m! just so—very natural—ah—yes—dear me! h’m! A double tooth, I suppose ? 

(The lady nods.) 

Ah—afraid of the cold air—you are right not to open your mouth, madam, Cold gets in. Ah! 
h’m— yes—just so. (Nodding, bowing, and groaning.) 

(Lady turns to go up a court, and makes‘a gesture of bidding him good morning.) 

Oh — ah— dear me! ay, this is the place —so it is—I wish you a uappy release, madam —I hope 
the process will be easy—h’m! ha-a-ah! (Takes farewell between a sort of breath and a groan. 
Lady goes into the dentist's, has her tooth drawn, and on returning down the court is astonished to find 
the gentleman waiting at the corner, to congratulate her ! ) 

Well, madam (bowing and smiling ), the tooth is drawn, I presume ? 

(Lady acquiesces.) 

Dear me! ah! — H’m ! —very painful, I fear—a long while drawing? 

Lady. ’Tis out, at last. (Aside. I wonder when the man will have done with his absurdity.) 

A skilful dentist, Mr. Parkinson, madam ? 

(Lady acquiesces.) 

I have not been to a dentist myself these —let me see—ah, yes, it must be —now—these twenty 
years. I had one bad tooth, and caught a cold sitting in the draught of a coach—very dangerous 
thing —and chaises are worse — very dangerous things, chaises—h’m—very. You are suffering 
still, I see, madam? from the ghost of the tooth, | presume? (laughing) —but, dear me! I am 
keeping you in the draught of this court, and you go the other way. Good morning, madam; 
Goon morning —I wish you a very GOOD morning: Don't speak, I beg; GOOD moruaing.’ 

And so, thus heaping emphasis upon emphasis upon this very new valediction, and retaining a 
double smile amidst his good wishes, from his very new joke about the ghost-of a tooth, our Hero of 
Common-place takes his leave.’ 


We had marked a pleasant passage in an essay written by our author ‘On a Pebble,’ 
(which Count Taststro also wrote for the ‘ New-York Mirror,’ thus making the article 
original with ¢wo minds, which is a remarkable circumstance,) but we must content 


ourselves with the subjoined ‘pinch’ from a paper full of snuff, which-will have the effect 
we hope to prevent modern lovers from becoming snuff-takers : 


“Turtle-doves don’t take snuff. A kiss is surely not a thing to be ‘sneezed at.’ Fancy two lovers 
in the time of Queen Anne, or Louis the Fifteenth, each with snuff-box in hand, who have just come 
to an explanation, and who in the hurry of their spirits have unthinkingly taken a pinch, just at the 
instant when the gentleman is going to salute the lips of his mistress. He does so, finds his honest 
love as frankly returned, and is in the act of bringing out the words, ‘Charming creature,’ when a 
sneeze overtakes him! 


** © Cha - Cha -Cha - Charming creature !’ ” 


“What a situation! A sneeze! O Venus, where is such a thing in thy list! 
“The lady, on her side, is under the like malapropos influence, and is obliged to divide one of the 
sweetest of all bashful and loving speeches, with the shock of the sneeze respondent : 


“Oh, Richard! Sho - Sho -Sho - Should you think ill of me for this {’ ’’ 


Talking of sneezing, reminds us of a new anecdote of the celebrated Brummett, with 
which we may venture to close this notice. He was sitting at a table in a London 
club-house, reading the morning journal, when a stout Englishman standing near 
gave vent toa violent sneeze. Brummett lifted his eyes languidly from his paper, and 
surveyed the perpetrator witha look of cool contempt. A second report soon followed, 
with increased effect. The refined exquisite uttered a half-suppressed groan of horror, 
and began with a dignified leisure to change his position, when a third shock of sono- 
sous and misty sternutation brought him to his feet. ‘ God bless me?’ he exclaimed ; 
“hea! Waitdéa! — we caan’t endure this! Bring me an umbrella! 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


‘ Anistocracy in Amenica.’ — We have received a communication thus entitled, 
upon which we propose to offer a few observations. We took it up for perusal just 
after reading an article in the last number of Blackwood, wherein the writer soundly 
berates the Americans, because they have no aristocracy ; no noblemen by birth and 
derivative independence ; no dignified and noble sentiment of ancient descent. The 
want of an aristocracy, says our hereditary tory, is a deep evil in our system of society ; 
an evil which lays waste all ancient, chivalrous feeling; all magnanimity, and some- 
times even the decencies of truth. Our correspondent, we dare say, fancies he has 
found the true remedy for this very evil. He thinks we may have an aristocracy, and 
he contends, with an elaborate show of argument, and in a style of much simplicity and 
directness, that it will be, and should be, the Aristocracy of Money. Yes; he would 
have money the base and apex together of our social pyramid. We can sympathize 
with the writer in his condemnation of a foolish and sentimental abuse of wealth, 
which obtains in some quarters. We agree with him, that the necessity of an unre- 
mitting labor, which degrades the intellectual to a mere subsidiary of the material man, 
is to be deplored; and that the release of the mind from servitude to the body, which 
wealth affords, is congenial, and may be ennobling. What he says of wealth, as a 
means, in many regards, we hold to be true. But as a consequence, as an end, we can- 
not consider it in the light in which he views it. Surely, our correspondent does small 
justice to the Pilgrim fathers, and reflects little honor on their descendants, when he 
inquires, ‘ What peopled this continent, but the pursuit of wealth? What revolution- 
ized it, but our jealousy of the control of our money? Is it an American who asks 
these questions ? If so, we answer, that if he thinks liberty of conscience, ‘ freedom to 
worship Gop,’ had nothing to do with all this, we have not read alike the history of the 
colonists. ‘ Wealth,’ says our correspondent, ‘constitutes the just foundation for the 
aristocratic society of this country. It is something to have a distinct criterion by 
which to measure a man’s consequence ;’ and this, he says, wealth supplies, beyond 
family, political honors, or literary distinction and fame. ‘I respect,’ says he, ‘a senti- 
ment so universal among mankind, as a reverence for wealth. A rich man commands, 
and is entitled to, the respect of society, for possessing the object of such universal 
desire.’ 

This is afrank avowal. It establishes the ‘ American estimate of social worth,’ men- 
tioned by Captain Basiz Haut. ‘Captain,’ said a parvenu, in society, who carried his 
brains in his pocket, and his accomplishments on his person, ‘do you see that gen- 
tleman over there in the corner, with a red face and a cock-eye? You should know 
him. That’s Mr. M°Goosgty, one of our richest men. He made fifty thousand 
dollars last week in a speculation in tallow! Let me make you acquainted with him. 
And there’s another of our Cresuses—Mr. S. Turin; he is a little dignified and 
dull, but one of our wealthiest putty merchants. He is looking at us—let me introduce 
you, Captain.’ Does our correspondent imagine that such an aristocracy as this—of 
wealth without other qualities—can ever secure a general or permanent sway, as a 
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social préeminence? Does he not know that even in this town, there are circles of 
the highest distinction, into which mere wealth, with the most facile obsequiousness, 
could never enter? Such, let him be assured, is the fact. But if it could, what would 
be the result, in the case of a successful Tirmovse? At the table, for example, of a 
man of intellect and refinement, whose manners are a happy conjunction of freedom, 
ease, and sincerity ; who enters largely into the commerce of entertaining or instructive 
discourse; who adds, moreover, to each guest a new spiritual enjoyment of himself; 
brought thus into the real aristocratic ranks of society, can it be doubted that Mr. 
Monevman—conscious of the doubtful ground upon which he stood, and fearing to 
deviate from a certain set line of conduct, lest he should lose his way, and betray the 
nature of his pretensions — can it be doubted, we say, that such a person would find his 
true position and our correspondent’s essential mistake at the same moment? But 
aside from this view of the case, we should decline our correspondent’s article, and repel 
his inculcations, on the ground that wealth is sufficiently the god of idolatry among us, 
without the specious advocacy of any of its ultra votaries. The universality of an undue 
love of money is sufficiently apparent, when it is found to reign in the hearts of those 
whose christian duty it is to proclaim it the ‘ root of all evil;’ and as a proof that it does 
thus reign, we take the liberty of transcribing a paragraph from a proof-sheet of the 
‘ Home Missionary,’ a religious periodical of wide repute, which has been read in our 
hearing, while penning these hurried remarks. It is an extract from the clerical corres- 
pondence ofa district in Michigan: ‘ Ministers who come west, and have money, need 
to know well how to manage it, or they are likely to fall in with sharpers, who will get 
itaway. And what is more distressing, these sharpers are likely to be in the church. 
A Presbyterian minister, who a short time ago was independent, in consequence of a 
patrimony which he brought to Michigan, is now reduced to want, by a bargain which 
he was induced to make with an elder in his church. The impression is strong in the 
public mind, that the elder has greatly defrauded him.’ Let us ask our antagonist to 
fancy this devout seeker after ‘an object of universal desire’ to have met with the suc- 
cess in his aims which this bit of sharp practice would seem to foretell. He hath lank 
hair, and no starch in his linen; he speaketh through his nose, and ever and anon he 
exhibiteth the whites of his eyes; yea, and perchance his children are named Assurance 
and Tribulation. Yet would such a personage, with Mr. McGoosety, Mr. S. Turpin, 
and Mr. Mongyman, form that ‘ just foundation for aristocratic distinction’ of which 
our correspondent speaks? Such an aristocracy would be greatly inferior to that 
vaunted by degenerate sons of worthy English ancestors; sons whose only claim to 
distinction is, that like potatoes, ‘their best parts are under ground.’ 


ExuisiTion or THE Apotio Association. — Our advisement of the public opening of 
this fine collection came at so late an lrour, that we are compelled to postpone a review 
in detail of the paintings, etc., until our next number. Leaving, therefore, numerous 
attractive efforts of our native artists agreeably to surprise the reader who may early 
visit the exhibition, we shall for the present barely indicate a few of the more distin- 
guished paintings, which would of themselves insure the attention of the town. Num- 
ber 14, ‘the Chess-Players, or the Game of Life,’ that remarkable allegorical picture of 
Rerzscu, the only copy in oil ever made by the artist himself of this celebrated subject, 
will attract immediate admiration. It requires an hour’s study, to imbibe an idea of its 
sublime beauties. Many pictures from the gallery of the Boston Atheneum will be 
found to possess marked attraction. Among these, are the ‘Interior of a Gallery, ex- 
hibiting the Buildings and Monuments of Modern Rome,’ by Pannin1, a painting where- 
in the eminent artist has transferred to the canvass a sort of small Louvre-gallery, pre- 
serving each picture which it contains in perfect proportion, and with wonderful minute- 
ness. Wasnineton Atiston exhibits in Number 55 his remarkable power of indivi- 
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duality. Let the visiter who remembers our artist’s ‘Isaac of York,’ examine closely 
this ‘ Sketch of a Polish Jew.’ Jonnson,our Cruikshank, has two or three admirable 
sketches. One, Number 101, ‘The Drunkard’s Home,’ is an effective moral picture, 
which we surveyed with the more interest, that we had just passed into the gallery from 
the Park Temperance Meeting, where we had been listening to the stirring addresses of 
the reformed drunkards from Baltimore. All good Whigs will of course pause at Num- 
ber 59, a portrait of General Haragison, by Hoyt, a Boston artist of reputation. We 
heard it pronounced by a good judge, one of the best likenesses ever taken of the Presi- 
dent; and indeed, aside from its many merits as a painting, it bears evident marks of 
being extremely life-like. But we are travelling out of the record; though Inman, 
Bircn, the ‘ Marine,’ Doveury, and ‘ the lave,’ are at our pen’s end. Briefly, reader, 
‘go and see!’ . 


Hints to Auruors. — We have alluded incidentally, in another place, to the satirical 
‘Hints to Authors,’ which appear from time to time in Blackwood’s Magazine. The 
last number is devoted to a consideration of the dramatic style; and after a few senten- 
tious observations upon the main theme, the reader is treated to very close imitations of 
what passes for poetry with modern play-wrights. In the introductory remarks, we 
have a forcible example of theatrical distinctions; the illustrations being Jonn Kemsie 
and Eomunp Kean. ‘For twenty years past,’ says the writer, ‘there have been but 
two heroes. One the majestic, or six-foot-one hero; the other the vivid, or five-feet- three 
hero. Ten inches made all the difference; but what adifference it was! In every thing 
it was apparent. All heroes are of course disdainful: so we will take it in the expres- 
sion of disdain. The six-feet-one hero annihilates his adversary with a contemptuous 
wave of his arm; the five-feet-three hero runs his enemy right through his body with 
a withering glance of his eye. The arm of the one is long and graceful; the eye of the 
other is very bright. Therefore let the big fellow utter his threatenings in long tens and 
Alexandrines ; but the little one must accompany his scowl with a short and powerful 
expression, such as ‘Dog!’ ‘beast!’ ‘brute!’ or ‘liar!’ as the case may be. The 
difference is equally palpable in the manner of making love. The big man must bluster 
and roar like an amorous volcano; the little one whisper and wheedle like a sentimental 
haberdasher disposing of French gloves; for the voice of the one is as a soul-inspiring 
trumpet to the gallery; and the voice of the other soft and musical—a syren’s song to 
the stage-boxes and four front rows of the pit. Shakspeare, though an ass on the whole, 
had some faint glimmering of this important fact; for he never would have made Corio- 
lanus turn round and answer the announcement of his banishment with the great words, 
‘I banish you!’ unless Burbridge had been six feet high. It needed that height, at least, 
to enable a man to banish so majestic a city as Rome: it would puzzle a hero of five- 
feet-three to banish the village of Currie; and as to Highgate or Hempstead, they would 
laugh at him.’ It is essential, we are informed, that there should be but one six-foot-one 
hero in the play; the rest should be but dwarfs and cripples; and a scene is given be- 
tween Brutus and Cassius, in which the latter takes all the words out of the mouth of 
the former, after the most approved modern mode. The writer contends, that in ‘hold- 
ing the mirror up to nature,’ you must hold it upside down, or hold up one that has no 
quicksilver at the back, and in which the audience, instead of seeing themselves, will 
see nothing but the actors. This justifies an actress in singing a song or dancinga 
fancy-dance on the way to the block, thus giving the carpenter time to arrange the 
scaffold. She might even be made to dance herself to death on the tight-rope, by a 
vindictive Mussulman; the dramatist explaining in a note that in some districts of 
Turkey this is a very common punishment. We have a specimen of a modern subject 
treated in an antique manner; and a quotation is made from a tragedy nearly finished, 
in which a murderer is represented as impelled by a hidden power working upon his 
mind, and converting him into a mere instrument to the performance of an inevitable 
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act. Heis pure and innocent in all other respects; in fact, a blind agent in the hands 
of Destiny. This, it will be perceived, is a ‘hint’ for the author of ‘Ion;’ and here 
ensues an illustration of the difference between the styles of the Greek and Roman 
copyists : 


‘The difference between the Grecian and the Roman styles is very great. When you deal with a 
Greek subject, you must be very devout, and have unbounded reverence for Diana of the Ephesians ; 
you must also believe in the second sight; and be as solemn, calm, and passionless as the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father. Never descend to the slightest familiarity, nor lay off the stilts for a moment; 
and far from calling a spade a spade, call it 


That sharp instrument 
With which the Theban husbandman lays bare 
The breast of our great mother. 


The Roman, on the other hand, may occasionally be jocular — but always warlike: one is like a 
miracle-play in a church — the other a tableau vivant in ‘a camp. If a Greek has occasion to ask his 
sweetheart ‘if her mother knows she’s out,’ and ‘if she has sold her mangle yet’ —he says: 


Menestheus. Cleanthe! 
Cleanthe. My lord! 
Men. Your mother — your kind, excellent mother — 
She who hung o’er your couch in infancy, 
And felt within her heart the joyous pride 
Of having such a daughter — does she know, 
Sweetest Cleanthe ! that you ’ve left the shade 
Of the maternal walls? 
She does, my lord. 


And — but I scarce can ask the question — when 

I last beheld her, ’gainst the whiten’d wall 

Stood a strong engine — flat, and broad, and heavy — 
Its entrails stones — and moved on mighty rollers, 
Rendering the crisped web as smooth and soft 

As whitest snow. That engine, sweet Cleanthe ! 

Fit pedestal for household deity — 

Lar and old Penates — has she it still ? 

Or for gold bribes has she disposed of it ? 

I fain would know — pray, tell me — is it sold ? 


The Roman goes quicker to work : 


Tell me, my Tullia,does your mother know 
You ’re out: and has she sold her mangle yet ? 


The Composite, or Elizabethan, has a smack of both : 


Conradin. Ha! Celia,here! Come hither, pretty one. 
Thou hast a mother, child? 
Celia. Most people have, sir. 
Con. 1’ faith thou ’rt sharp — thou hast a biting wit — 
But does this mother — this epitome 
Of what all other people are possessed of — 
Knows she thou ’rt out and gadding ? 
Cle. No, not gadding, 
Out, sir — she knows I ’m out. 
Con. She had a mangle ; 
Faith ’t was a huge machine ; and smooth’d the webs 
Like snow — I ’ve seen it oft — it was indeed 
A right good mangle. 
Then thou ’rt not in thoughts 
To buy it — or thou would’st not praise it so. 
A parlous child ! — keen as the cold north wind, 
Yet light as Zephyrus. No—no— not buy it; 
But hath she sold it, child 2’ 


We should have been pleased to see an imitation of some of Sxeripan Krow es’ 


prose-twattle, divided into lines of an equal number of syllables, and each commencing 
with a capital letter, which is the only distinctive mark of much of his poetry. 


*‘Txincs TaeatricaL.’— We must condense the communication of our excellent 
correspondent ‘C.’ into the mere announcement that the opera of ‘ Zampa’ is being 
played at the Park Tuearre, by the best operatic performers in the country, and with 
a liberality of expenditure on the part of the worthy manager, which cannot be too 
highly commended. ‘Zampa’ will be followed by other popular operas, involving the 
same distinguished support. Navigation all around us is opening ; the city is filling with 
strangers; and better days are destined now to dawn upon Otp Daury—a consumma- 
tion which has long been devoutly wished. ‘ The National’ has closed, irfecoverably 
immersed in debt, as we hear. Mr. Witson should endeavor to retrieve his broken 
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fortunes by playing once more himself. This course had an effect on one memorable 
occasion; for although the journals of the city, out of envy or charity, passed the 
performance by with total silence, yet it gratified the manager’s affection for number 


one, and induced the accomplished editor of a weekly print to inquire, with great earnest- 
ness, ‘ Where is Shales ?’ 


We commend the subjoined epistle to the attention of all house-keeping readers. 
There is another phase of the multiform subject, which has perhaps escaped our hapless 
damsel’s experience, but which a recent English essayist has felicitously sketched ; we 
mean the ‘ F’riends’ department in the kitchen. If one would chance upon a veritable 
Friend's Meeting, let him descend on some unexpected evening errand into his kitchen, 
what time his cook and chambermaid, their labors done, are entertaining their distant 
relatives —for there never was a well-looking female servant that had not five or six 
‘cousins,’ who were privileged to visit her of an evening, if not at all other hours. Our 
English victim was startled by a something, which in the dim light he had grasped be- 
hind the kitchen door, where he was reaching after a napkin to dry his hands. It was 
the nose of ‘a Friend at cour?’ in the kitchen, who had retired thither at the instance of 
his mistress, to escape the scrutiny of her employer, whom she heard approaching. 
‘Who’s there? he demanded ; but the ,Friend was not called upon to answer, for 
* Who’s there’ was nobody’s name. On a similar occasion, the Friend sought security 
in another quarter ; where, may be best inferred from the ready reasoning adopted by 
his discoverer, on ascertaining the secret of a grievous annoyance to which he had 
been subjected. ‘A kitchen chimney,’ says he, with confidence, ‘ will smoke, when 
there is a journeyman-baker in the flue! But we are keeping the reader from Miss 


Bunxen’s letter. 


Dear OLp Knick: My mother, who is at present making me a visit in the city, received a letter 
from Sister Tabitha the day before yesterday, which I enclose. Sister Tabitha is a promising girl of 


fifteen years or thereabout, and the picture she draws of her domestic troubles at Worreytown strikes 


me as worthy of your notice. J. B 


(ATTESTED COPY.) 


My Dear Moruer: You surely could not have been aware of the Herculean labors I was to un- 
dergo, when you took your departure. If you had been, you certainly would not have left your poor 
daughter here alone, to take care of a great house and a set of unruly servants. I have had nothing 
but troubles since you went; and in order to insure your sympathy, I suppose I must narrate my 
difficulties. The new waiter that you engaged, did not arrive until two days after you had left. He 
is a short, pursy man, immensely fat, and as dirty as that little animal which perambulates the streets 
of our place so much. His face is the color of our front parlor curtains; he wears creaking boots, 
and is always in such a hurry that he is continually out of breath, and puffs and blows in your ears 
like an asthmatic porpoise. His name is Washington—a very inappropriate one, for I doubt very 
much whether he undergoes that useful operation more than once a week, if he does that. I call him 
Wash., but he does not take the hint. I caught him devouring sweetmeats in the closet the other 
day. I should not have minded that, but he replaced the spoon in the dish after he had finished, I 
gently remonstrated, but he flew out of the room in a rage, wheezing all the way down stairs. Since 
then, he has entered into a conspiracy with Martha Meek, the housemaid, and they try my patience 
in every manner. I always told you that Martha was a sly, hypocritical thing, notwithstanding all 
her assumed humility. Her real character has now shown out. You know that I keep the key of the 
tea-closet myself. The other night I went to a small party down town, and was in the midst of 
dancing, when word was sent me that I was wanted at home immediately. I was obliged to hire a 
conveyance to carry me, and when I arrived, Martha opened the door, and said that she wanted a 
little tea, and thought she had better send for me. You can imagine my wrath—but it did no good. 
Martha is out all day, and when I scold, she puts on a doleful expression, and says her mother is so 
sick! 1 don’t believe it, for when she first came, she told me she had no mother. However, I can 
relieve my mind by scolding her, but I am afraid to employ that method with Washington. I sent 
him out yesterday with a note across the street: he returned this morning, and said that he had lost 
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the note, and had been looking for it ever since, but was unable to find it. While he was gone, I 
went into his room and found it, looking like a small lake of oil. I was in a rage, but was only laughed 
at. Martha just then going up stairs, spilled a coal-scuttle full of coal, (intentionally, I am sure,) and 
as she refused to clean it, it lies there now, and probably will until you return. I get on very well 
with Dorothy, for although she is continually in the kitchen, yet her impudence never exceeds 
mutterings; and with the exception of once, when having asked her to throw some coal on the fire, 
she muttered something about throwing me into it, she has been very quiet + + + Nevertheless 
your return is very necessary, for I cannot command these servants at all; and were it not for the 
fear that I could not get any more, I would turn them all away. Iam sorry to inform you that Jack 
has been expelled from college for throwing a snow-ball at the president’s head. He is now at home, 
and has taken to drinking, and abusing me. Do come back quickly, or you will not see me, for I 
expect to expire under such a load of difficulties, about the middle of next week. 
‘Your Affectionate Daughter, 
*TasiTHA BUNKER.’ 


Gossip WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — We are indebted to an accomplished contributor, 
whose facilities and leisure we trust often to find employed in the service of the Kn1cKERBOCKER, for 
the opening paper of the present number. It is translated, as we are informed ina note, from a volume 
entitled ‘Précis des Guerres de César,’ which owes its recent publication to M. MarcHanD, one of Na- 
poleon’s attendants inthe island of Saint Helena. Connected with the Précis des Guerres de César,’ 
is an appendix of ‘ Fragments by the Emperor, on other subjects, and from these ‘fragments’ the criti- 
cism and remarks on suicide are chiefly extracted. That portion of the latter which refers to Cato 
and to Ceesar, is taken from the body of the work, and is added to the rest for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing more fully the views of Napoleon, and as an application by him, to particular cases, of the gencral 
principles laid down in what precedes. M.Marcuanp, in his preface to Précis des Guerres de César,’ 
observes: ‘ The nature of my service, which kept me constantly near the Emperor’s person, occasioned 
me the honor of being called sometimes to read to him, and sometimes to write what he dictated. In 
this manner the notes on Cesar’s Commentaries were dictated entirely and almost uninterruptedly 
in long periods of sleeplessness, when, as he observed, ‘the exertion brought relief to his sufferings, 
and scattered some flowers in the path which led to the grave.’ And in his preface to the ‘ Appendix,’ 
our amanuensis says: ‘Every thing coming from Napoleon excites so strong an interest, that I have 
thought it my duty to rescue from oblivion even these trifles — thrown off as they were without revi- 
sion, in the leisure moments of the illustrious captive.’ + + + ‘Anii-Porson’ is an earnest, but not a 
very courteous, controversialist. He desires, in irony, to know whether the Latin was ever a verna- 
cular in this country, and whether our ‘ New Contributor’ would n’t like to have it so; and he then 
proceeds to condemn the language, and the labor devoted among us to its acquisition. In the course 
of his article, he quotes the following, as being ‘the deliberate opinion of one of the finest minds in 
England :’ ‘He gratefully acknowledges the obligations which mankind has owed to the remains of 
antiquity; but in reply to the remark of an eloquent scholar, that ancient literature was the ark in 
which all the civilizaton of the world was preserved during the deluge of barbarism, he says: ‘ ‘This 
is very true: but we do not read that Noah thought himself bound to live in the ark after the deluge 
had subsided.’ When our ancestors first began to consider the study of the classics as the principal 
part of education, little or nothing worth reading was to be found in any modern language. Circum- 
stances have changed, and a change of system is therefore desirable. The vocabulary of the Latin 
tongue he considers miserably poor, and its mechanism greatly deficient in power and precision. 
Cicero, its great master, felt this evil, and in his familiar letters was continually compelled to resort to 
Greek works. The literature of Rome was born old. All the signs of decrepitude were on it in the 
cradle. We look in vain for a single creative mind —for a Homer or a Dante, a Shakspeare or a 
Cervantes. In their place, we have a crowd of fourth-rate and fifth-rate authors, translators, and 
imitators, without end. In most of their works there is scarcely any thing spontaneous and racy; 
scarcely any originality in the thoughts, scarcely any idiom in the style. Their poetry tastes of the 
hot-house. It is transplanted from Greece, with the earth of Pindus clinging round its roots. The 
effect of its use, he contends, is in general pernicious. All persons who are in the habit of hearing 
public speaking, must have observed that the orators who are the fondest of quoting Latin, are by no 
means the most scrupulous about marring their native tongue. ‘No person doubts that much know- 
ledge may be obtained from the classics. It is equally certain that much gold may be found in Spain; 
but it by no means follows that it is wise for all to work the Spanish mines.’ New veins of intellectual 
wealth, as well as new and rich veins of gold, have been laid open; a new world of literature and 
science has been discovered ; and it is no longer necessary to delve for a few glittering grains in the 
dark and laborious shaft of antiquity. There is not a greater object of compassion than a fine boy, 
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full of animal spirits, set down in a bright sunny day with an heap of unknown words before him, te 

be turned into English before supper, by the help.of a ponderous dictionary.’ « - - ‘Will there be 

War ? we infer to be from the pen of a true American and an ardent patriot. The writer is unques- 
tionably right in his deductions. There will be no war. Neither the English nor the Americans are 

at heart inclined to hostilities. The Boundary Question and the M’Leod Question, we take leave to 
predict, will both be definitively settled without bloodshed. For two governments to engage their 
nations in war, to carry off every little ill-humor, would be like a physician's ordering his patient to 
be bled for every trifling pimple that might annoy him. We are glad to perceive, however, that we 
have one journal among us with sufficient faith to believe that if there should be war, all the eities on 
the Atlantic coast would hardly be destroyed in a week by British projectiles. - « « ‘€.S) inquires 
if the course of the Kentucky Blacksmith mentioned by us as ‘ working out his charaeter in his shop’ 
should in our judgment always be emulated. Not always, perhaps — certainly not in the case he 
cites — but yet we think, in nine instances out of ten, it might be advantageously imitated by those 
who retire from court with the satisfaction of having had their characters estimated in the currency 
of the country, they sharing the spoils of their good name, which the public find after all to be ‘from 
fairto middling,’ only, and worth but two or three hundred, or perhaps a thousand, dollars, « - « Our 
‘Eastern’ friend’s paper is under advisement, It seems too long. Its humor is unctuous, and the 
skating scene a little ‘winter-strained.’ The bill presented by the inn-keeper is not unlike the account 
rendered by a church-carpenter and picture-cleaner: ‘To mending the Commandments, altering the 
Belief, and making a new Lord’s Prayer, eight dollars; for cleaning and hanging up two angels, two 
dollars. . - - Our readers will remember the spirited description of Liszt, the pianist, given by 
our correspondent Joun Waters. He has since become ‘the rage’ in Europe. Ata recent concert 
of his in Hamburgh, as a friend writes us from London, the enthusiasm was unbounded. Upward of 
six hundred persons competed for the purchase at auction of the instrument on which he performed ; 
and it was finally sold for twenty thousand francs! - + - The Translations from Jean Paul, are de- 
clined, for the reason that many of them are not newly rendered. The accomplished Lonere.iow, 
for example, has done better justice to the following aspiration: ‘I have thought a hundred times, 
that if I were an angel and had wings and no specific gravity, I would soar just so far upward, that I 
could see the evening sun glimmer o’er the edge of the earth, and, while I flew around with the earth, 
and, at the same time against its motion on its axis, would hold myself always in such a position, that 
for a whole year long I could look into the mild, broad eye of the evening sun. But at length I would 
sink down, drunk with splendor, like a bee o’er fed with honey, in sweet delirium, on the grass.” It 
strikes us, reading the above, that old GéetHe must have lent or stolen the annexed: ‘See how the 
green-girt cottages shimmer in the setting sun! He bends and sinks! Yonder he hurries off, and 
quickens other life. Alas! that I have no wing to lift me from the ground, to struggle after him! — to see 
in everlasting evening beams the stilly world at my feet; every height on fire — every vale in repose ; 
the rugged mountain, with its dark defiles; the heavens above, and under me the waves!’ - - + The 
lines of ‘R. F. F.’ are very unequal. He mingles the notes of a nightingale with the cacklings 
of anold hen. His piece would not be considered as doing justice to the songster of 





* the orchard trees, 
Last left and earliest found by birds and bees.’ 
Speaking of poetry, reminds us to tender our thanks to a correspondent at Waterloo, (N. Y.,) for 
sending us as original an article written by Miss Beecner, of Hartford, (Conn.,) to which Mrs. 
Stcourney responded, in a piece now before us. Comment is unnecessary. «+--+ ‘ Lectures and 
their Effects’ is declined. It is not in good taste; yet we approve of many of its arguments. That 
we have been ‘ over-lectured,’ as set forth by the Albion journal, of which ‘C.’ complains, we do most 
potently believe. Our citizens have been treated, it is true, to many able and instructive lectures, 
from men of distinguished attainments in science and literature ; but these have been mingled with 
the small efforts of those who strove to please without being able to inform; wights, like ‘ Peter 
Cram at Tinnecum,’ who ‘ calculated to lectur,’ because they thought they could turn a penny by the 
operation ; and with a brain that would endure but one scumming, itinerate in various directions, te 
display a dreary expanse of trite sentiments and languid words, or to deliver stale indignation, with 
fervor a year old; and to become so affected at a preconcerted line or page, that it is impossible to 
proceed! Have n’t we had ‘something too much of this?” Weare a little cognizant of the machinery 
of lecturing in this city ; and this perhaps made us enjoy more keenly the position of Le1¢u Hunt's lec- 
turer, standing before a screen which hid his prompter, etc. In his ‘excitement scene,’ he kept stepping 
farther and farther back, till he bolted against the screen, and down it went, disclosing a pot of ale 
and some bread-and-cheese on a table! The highly poetical dignity of the recitation, and the stereo- 
type pathos and immense idealism of the lecturer, had not prepared the spectators for so unsophis- 
ticate a refreshment; and inextinguishable laughter shook the room. 
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PowHatan: A Poem sy Mr. Szsa Smitrun.— Stereotype proof-sheets of this produc- 
tion have been kindly laid before us by the publishers, but at too late an hour for a more 
than cursory examination. We shall take another occasion to set forth the character 
of the sources whence we have drawn enjoyment in the perusal of the volume, and to 
afford the reader some examples of the simplicity and beauty which liberally pervade it, 
as well as of some of the more prominent incidents of the narrative. We are bound 
to thank our author for his manly defence of true poetry in his preface, and especially 
for the good sense and taste manifested in the following ingenuous and candid confes- 
sion, so different from the labored attempts in this kind, of inferior minds: ‘ Whatever 
may be the faults of ‘Powhatan,’ they must rest solely upon the author. They cannot 
be chargeable to the subject, for that is full of interest, and dignity, and poetry. Nor 
can they be palliated by the plea of hasty composition ; for he has had the work on his 
hands at intervals for several years, though to be sure something more than half of it 
has been written within the year past. Of one thing the author feels confident; but 
whether it may be regarded as adding to, or detracting from, the merit of the work, he 
knows not; he believes it would be difficult to find a poem that embodies more truly 
the spirit of history, or indeed that follows out more faithfully many of its details.’ A 
single passage — an effort of ‘Powhatan’s father to recall to her fancy the image of her 
mother — will afford an idea of the general flow of the verse: 

‘Twelve suns ago she fell asleep, But Okee call’d her home to rest, 

And she never awoke again ; And away her spirit flew, 

And thou wast then too young to weep, Dancing on sunbeams far to the west, 

Or to share thy father’s pain. Where the mountain tops are blue. 

But wouldst thou know thy mother’s look, And often at sunset hour she strolls, 

When her form was young and fair, Alone on the mountains wild, 

Look down upon the tranquil brook, And beckons me home to the land of souls, 

And thou ’It see her picture there. And calls for her darling child. 

For her own bright locks of flowing jet And I am an aged sapless tree, 

Are over thy shoulders hung ; That soon must fall to the plain ; 

In thy face her loving eyes are set, And then shall my spirit, light and free, 

And her music is on thy tongue. Rejoin thy mother again.’ 

The volume, which will be executed in the very best style of the publishers, the well- 
known Brortsers, can scarcely fail to find a liberal sale, not less for its abundant 
merits, than for the ‘ odor of nationality’ of which it is redolent. 


‘Tue Scorrish Journat.’— We always hail this neat journal with a hearty wel- 
come ; for it is edited with marked ability and good taste, and comes to us replete with 
the best current literary matériel of Scotland, and especially Edinburgh. Among the 
papers of a late issue, is an admirable article on Professor Witson, the renowned 
CuaistorHer Nortn, of Blackwood. One could well nigh paint his portrait, from the 
sketch of the Professor before his class in moral philosophy, at the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. ‘When his theme,’ says the wsiter, ‘is one which gives scope to, and harmonizes 
with, his glowing and enthusiastic turn of mind; when he can riot in the fulness and 
luxuriance of his imagination; then it is that he flings aside his papers, and in strains 
of the most thrilling eloquence, pours forth his thoughts, unstudied and unsought for, 
but welling freshly up from the fulness of his heart. During these bursts, Witson 
looks like one inspired. His eye, ‘in a fine phrenzy rolling,’ actually gleams ; his fea- 
tures, always commanding, appear doubly so when lighted up by the conscious fire of 
genius. He seems for the time entirely carried away, and wholly unconscious of 
every thing beside the one absorbing topic. On such occasions, his language is 
perfect poetry; and indeed, thoughts frequently flow from him which produce an almost 
electrical effect upon his class. Who that heard him, will forget his saying, soon after 
the death of his lady, {an event which affected him most deeply,) in apologizing for 
some delay in returning the prize exercises, ‘Gentlemen, I could not see to read them in 
the valley of the shadow of death!’ Wusox, however, the writer adds, can be gay as 
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well as serious; and he not unfrequently sets his hearers in a roar by his quaint, dry 
touches of humor, delivered in a style of the most irresistible drollery. We find two 
pleasant anecdotes among the lighter selections of the ‘Journal.’ A priest, ‘on holy 
thoughts intent,’ inquires with due gravity, of an honest yeoman, standing before him 
at a Scottish country kirk, with his wife by his side, and an infant in his arms for bap- 
tism, whether he feels himself prepared for so important an occasion? ‘Prepared! 
cries John, in an indignant key, his astonishment fairly getting the better of his reve- 
rence for the minister; ‘I hae a firlot o’ bannocks bakin’, twa bacon hams, a gude fat 
kebbuck, an’ a gallon o’ the best Hielan’ whusky; an’ I wad just like to ken what 
better preparation ye could expeck frae a man in my condition o’ life!’ He meant ‘the 
christening’ at home. A kindred mistake is made by another peasant, who hearing 
‘Prince Albert’ prayed for in the service, fancies a small steam-boat of that name as 
the object intended ; and on coming out of church, is greatly incensed, that the minister 
should ‘make sic a sang about a bit cockle-shell o’ a thing they ca’ Prince Albert,’ a 
craft nae muckle bigger than a common wherry, that carries a wheen coals, and a sma’ 
steam-kettle in its belly’ — the very impudence of the thing was outrageous! Among 
the original articles, we observe a very just review of ‘ The Quadroone,’ a native novel, 
elsewhere noticed. The editor says he ‘never found two volumes so innocent of every 
thing which could captivate the fancy, or please the taste ;’ and he is so bold as to aver, 
that he is ‘quite at a loss to say whieh charmed him most, the grammar, the philo- 
sophy, the incidents, or the depth and clearness of the writer’s thoughts.’ 


1 ee 
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O.tv Mains. —In the following, a ‘ Leaf from the Basket of the Sans Souci Circle,’ 
we have a confession as rare for its frankness as it is creditable to its spinster-author. 
May she live a thousand years, and her shadow never be less! 


AN OLD MAID'’'S SOLILOQUY. : 
. 


Iam an old maid. I fearlessly confess it; nay, I take pleasure in openly avowing it. I dare be an 
old maid. I piqued all my beaux when I was young, by refusing them; I pique the young men still, 
by showing them, in not being afraid to acknowledge my age, that I do not care for their favor. I 
was, and still am, indebted to Fortune for a rather bountiful attention to my personal comforts, while I 
think I may say of my advantages of form and feature, without vanity, (since age has softened their : 
attraction,) that they were once not to be despised. The truth is, however, I have always owed the 
world a spite ; and whether it be that Nature did not originally endow me with sufficient of the milk 
of human kindness, or whether she lavished on me a supply that has soured of its own redundancy, I 
half suspect myself of having been, from the first, a little too hard-hearted and misanthropical. Yet 
I cannot but say, that a sense of the injustice and deceit of the other sex, in instances which were too 
palpable to escape my observation, may have been the cause of my prejudice, and that I owe to my 
sense of justice, what my too great modesty would lead me to impute to a want of amiability. Thus 
prejudiced against the other sex, their flattery made no impression on my heart; my judgment had 
too cool play, and I became too fastidious. I could not, moreover, but suspect that it was mine, not 
me, that my admirers worshipped; and an idolatry that I could have pardoned, had I really been the 
goddess, seemed shockingly impious, when I suspected that my gold was the idol, and I only intended 
for a sacrifice. Thus I hesitated to choose, until my malicious neighbors began to hint that I might 
bless my stars to be chosen ; when, to avoid so horrible a suspicion, I shut up every avenue to sensi- 
bility, and have since steadfastly avoided even the suspicion of a suitor. 

Meanwhile, ‘ hard times’ have supervened, but they have left me unscathed. I still look out on 
the world from a comfortable nook of my own. I now and then catch a glance from old admirers, 
hurrying, and puffing, and sweating along our great thoroughfares; with heads full of trouble, farms 
mortgaged to speculators, and faces ploughed with care ; truly, they look up to me as beggars, sup- 
plicating the very angle of charity; and sometimes I do fee) for them a degree of compassion. I 
protest it is not love. No, no, gentlemen; my heart is seared. It wont do; I am for none of you. 
There are all the various modes of suicide left open’to you, if you are really still in love with me. 
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There are hanging, drowning, lovers’-leaps, pistols, razors, laudanum; all these are within your 
reach; but me you cannot have! 

I have the best cook the town can supply; the neatest creature of a house-keeper that ever dusted 
furniture ; I am in confederacy with the best tea-merchant, and receive a daily visit from one who 
knows all the gossip and scandal of the neighborhood. What could be a more delightful mode of 
using up the material of life? Itis my way always to be a little in advance of the fashions. Thanks 
to modern artizans, Time can glean about my person but few trophies. A lock that it costs him forty 
years to blanch, I can, with my Titmouse-dye, restore to its pristine color in two hours. If he take 
a tint from my cheeks, it only prolongs my toilette a little to wrest it from his clutches. Let him remove 
a tooth, if he please; ParMLEE, in a single afternoon, will put a better one in its place. So, in spite 
of Time, and the taunts of disappointed suitors, I shall still be young till Idie. Iam mistress in my 
own house, and have a lap-dog to receive my caresses, that never leaves me desolate, always listens 
patiently to my conversation, and never orders me out of the room, nor comes home drunk. Who 
does not envy my happiness? I consider it an honor and a privilege to be, what | am, 


An OLp Marp. 


LITERARY RECORD. 


Tue accumulated notices which succeed, although mainly brief, are records of opi- 
nion carefully derived in the reading of the last two months. The reasons in detail, of 
our faith, would have exceeded our bounds ; we must rather trust, therefore, to the 
reader’s confidence in our literary judgment or taste. 


Avrosiocrapny or Cor. Trumsvuti.—In the latter part of the ensuing summer, 
Messrs. Witey anp Putnam will publish a handsome volume, of about four hundred 
pages, entitled ‘ Autobiography and Reminiscences of his Own Times: by Col. Jonny 
Troumeut..’ The work ‘will contain a portrait of the author, from an original painting 
done by himself; also about twenty copper-plate engravings, chiefly from pencil 
sketches in outline, most of them made in travelling.’ Among the drawings, are mili- 
tary plans, sketches of scenery, buildings, costume, portraits, etc. The time covered 
by the narrative is more than four fifths of a century ; the era one of the most momen- 
tous in the annals of the world, including the American and French revolutions. We 
quote the following from the prospectus : 


‘The author is a scholar, a gentleman, a soldier, an artist, and a politician ; the father of American 
historical painting, one of the aids of WasnineTon, at Cambridge, in 1775; the sole survivor of his 
military family, and one of the extraordinary diplomatic embassy of Mr. Jay to London, in 1794, of 
which he was secretary, as also of the board for adjudging claims under the treaty then made, of 
which he was sole umpire, between the commissioners, (equal in number) of the two nations. Through 
life conversant with most of the distinguished men of his time, and intimate with many; being an 
actor in, and an eye-witness of the scenes he describes, his narrative is exact, and his statements au- 
thentic, while important facts are now for the first time disclosed. A competent and disinterested 
judge, after attentively hearing or reading the entire manuscript, characterizes it as combining great 
condensation, perspicuity, and animation, with an elegant simplicity of style; it is regarded as an 
ornament to our literature, as well as an important contribution to history and biography. 

‘ The author, through a long life, has been careful to preserve important letters and documents, and 
from these a selection will be made, to be connected by appropriate explanations, and to follow the 
narrative. Retaining, unimpaired, the vigor of his mind, and the acuteness and vivacity of his per- 
ceptions, he gives every promise which his advanced age can afford, of seeing his work safely through 
the press, with the advantage of the correction to be afforded by his own critical and cultivatedtaste. 
He retained the affectionate confidence of General WasHiNnGTon and of Judge Jay, to the close of 
their lives; he is himself among the last of the survivors of that noble band of patriots, who, not 
shrinking from the fearful odds, breasted the storm of war, when we were few and feeble, and, by 
God’s blessing, carried us safely through. Like many of them, he has since served illustriously in 
civil stations ; but he has also done what none of them could do; he has, by his talents and his taste 
contributed to adorn the rising greatness of his country, by splendid monuments of genius.’ 


We sincerely join in the hope, that a work of such interest and value, afforded at the 
small cost of three dollars, will be promptly encouraged ; and that the closing labors of 
the veteran patriot, artist, and author — one of the few remaining stars of the revolu- 
tion — may tend to brighten the evening of his decline. 
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Pustications oF Mr. Joun S. Taytor. — Ata late hour were laid before us several 
publications, of a moral and religious character, from the new depository of Mr. Joun S. 
Tavtor, 145 Nassau-street. We can but indicate the character of their contents, and 
state that each one has an established repute for interest and usefulness. The first is 
entitled ‘Christian Experience, as displayed in the Life and Writings of Sarsr Pavt,’ 
by the author of ‘Christian Retirement.’ It will be sufficient for the present to say of 
this book, that it is the frst American from the seventa London edition ; which proves 
that English christians hold in high regard a work which brings into one view the varied 
excellencies of the character of Paul, and unfolds those principles of faith and love 
which made him so great a blessing to mankind. ‘Cornelius the Centurian,’ from the 
German of Kaummacuer, is not unknown to American readers. ‘The author seems 
to have been in possession of the key which opened up to him every step in the progress 
of the Centurion, from the first dawning of divine light on his soul, until blessed with 
its full blaze in the ministrations of the apostles of the Jews.’ ‘Jacob Wrestling with 
the Angel,’ and ‘ Solomon and Shulamite,’ in one volume, by the same eminent author, 
enjoy an equal popularity. We have also two volumes by ‘Cuaartotre Exizasetu,’ 
the religious Eo¢eworrn of Great Britain, entitled ‘ Alice Benden; or the Bowed shilling, 
and other Tales,’ and ‘ Glimpses of the Past, or the Museum.’ This authoress will con- 
tinually remind American readers of the simplicity, sincerity, and heartfulness of our 
own Sepewick. ‘The Backslider’ of Futter, with an introduction by Rev. Joan ANGELL 
James, is especially intended for those ‘who have fallen from the doctrine or practice 
of pure religion;’ yet though written with a special eye to a few, it is hoped it may still 
be useful to many. 


Tue ‘New-Yorxer.’— Finding on our table a copy of this our favorite journal, 
beautifully printed upon new type, and on a fair white sheet, somewhat enlarged, we 
nibbed our pen to mention the fact, and to add a few words of deserved commendation, 
when we encountered the following tribute in the ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ which in trans- 
ferring to our pages, we take the liberty heartily to endorse: 


‘ Of the intrinsic merits of the ‘ New-Yorker,’ there has been for along period but one opinion enter- 
tained by the country at large. To the literary man and the politician it is equally valuable, as con- 
taining within its columns an excellent and judicious selection from all the most celebrated books, 
reviews, and ee of the day, as well as a record of public events and opinions, and statistical 
matters compiled with a degree of accuracy and research, that has secured for it an amount of confi- 
dence enjoyed by but few of its contemporaries. The progress of the ‘ New-Yorker’ has been gradual 
but uninterrupted; and while penning this well-deserved tribute to its merits, we feel how little it 
stands in need of such eulogium. It enjoys a popularity which has been won by industry and talent, 
coupled with a warmth and devotion to friends, and a fair, courteous, and honorable bearing toward 
opponents: and long may it thus continue ; for we feel it to be a journal to which Americans may 
confidently point, when asked for a specimen of the newspaper press of their country.’ 


Sronres sy Miss Sepawicx. — We have in the last number of Harper’s School 
District Library twelve of those short but very interesting and instructive stories, 
which Miss Sepewick knows so well how to narrate. If any one fancies that these 
tales are merely interesting to children, let him take up the book, with moderate leisure 
on his hands, and see when he will stop. We have some confidence in this proposi- 
tion ; for hackneyed though we be, in such matters, we were compelled to read the book 
through at a sitting. We agree fully with a discriminating contemporary, that there 
was no need of any special indication of Miss Sepewicx’s authorship; nobody else 
writes or can write such stories — we had almost said no one else can write so good. 
Others have written tales as interesting; others again as replete with touching simpli- 
city; a few have given the world books as full of moral instruction and heart-wisdom ; 
but no one beside Carnertne M. Sepewrck has combined so many excellencies in a 
volume of stories for young persons. It seems impossible that any one should read 
them without pleasure, or be pleased with them and not practice the virtues they so 
admirably depict and commend. 
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Rosert Merry’s Museum. — ‘ The school-master is abroad’ again. Perer Partey, 
that most pleasant and popular of all instructors, among the young, has just given to 
the world the first number of ‘Merry’s Museum,’ a monthly magazine for youth, 
which being designed to be, will be, an interesting publication, and useful as well. It 
will embrace a great variety of valuable topics, as history, geography, geology, natural 
history, travels, biography, etc., and will be enlivened with tales, sketches, adventures, 
incidents, narratives, anecdotes, fables, etc.; the whole neatly printed and illustrated 
with wood-cuts. The initial number is a various and excellent one. Mr. Rosear 
Meray, however, should be careful to avoid errors. He laughs at the ignorance of a 
lad from New-York, who was surprised at seeing a girl milking a cow in the country : 
‘I had never seen a cow milked before,’ says he, ‘nor indeed did I know where milk 
came from. If I had been asked the question, I should probably have said that we got 
it by pumping it from a cistern, or drawing it out of a well.’ Now Mr. Merry should 
have explained, that according to the ‘lights’ he had, the boy, in this answer, would 
have hit the truth to a fraction. He was a New-York lad, be it remembered, and 
spoke of a commodity which is watered at the pump of a morning, in defiance of public 
criticism. Brapsury anp Sopen, Boston, are Mr. Merry's publishers. 


La Fonrtarns. — We perform an agreeable service, in commending to public atten- 
tion a small volume from the press of Werks, Jornpan anp Company, Boston, con- 
taining tasteful selections from the entertaining and instructive fables of La Fontaine. 
The translator says pleasantly in his preface: ‘ AZronavts, before risking their necks, 
often deem it prudent to send up a pigmy balloon to try the quality of the gas and the 
course of the wind. On the same principle, the fables which compose this little volume 
have been selected from a manuscript translation of the entire work of M. pe ta Fon- 
rarne. Although that work is by no means confined in its application to any one of 
‘the seven ages of man,’ but addresses itself ‘a tows tant que nous sommes,’ the present 
selection is more particularly commended to the young. The translator hopes ulti- 
mately to instruct and please both them and their parents. It is no more than truth 
however, to say, that he has found the bulk of his motive in the supposition, that if he 
could in any measure supply so great a desideratum as the naturalization into English 
literature of a work which, at the age of one hundred and seventy years, has been more 
multiplied than any other in French, an American public would help him feed his 
children.’ Aside from the lively pleasure which all tasteful readers must derive from a 
perusal of the neat little book before us, there is an additional inducement to its purchase 
offered, in this candid announcement of the translator. 


Presipent’s Messaces.—Mr. Epwarp Watxer, 112 Fulton-street, has recently 
published a handsomely printed and bound volume, of upward of seven hundred pages, 
containing the Addresses and Messages of the Presidents of the United States, from 
WasuincTon to Haragison inclusive; to which are prefixed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Constitution of the United States. We foresee for this valuable work a 
wide and continuous sale; for it is one which will be in constant request, alike by the 
citizen, the politician, and the historian. We observe that it is the publisher’s intention 
to prepare, as occasion may require, printed in a uniform style, the addresses and mes- 
sages which may hereafter be given to the public; thus forming, at a trifling additional 
cost, a standard book of reference for the American people, irrespective of parties or 
their political creeds. We should not omit to add, that the volume is embellished with 
a superbly-engraved likeness of Gen. Harrison, prefacing a brief but spirited memoir of 
his life. The work is on sale at the publisher’s, at D. AppLeron anp Company’s, and 
at Coiuns, Keese anp Company's, New-York; Tuomas, CowPERTHWAITE AND Com- 
pany’s, Philadelphia, and at Lirrte anp Brown’s, Boston. 
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Brograpuica, Memoir or Ocieruorps. — Messrs. James Monroe anv Company, 
Boston, have issued proposals for publishing ‘ Biographical Memorials of James OciE- 
THORPE, the founder of Georgia; by Tuappevs Masow Harais, D. D., corresponding 
member of the Georgia Historical Society.’ The work will give an account of his early 
life and education; his chivalric service under the celebrated Prince Eugene of Savoy ; 
his influence as a member of successive parliaments in Great Britain, with extracts 
from his speeches ; his grand undertaking in the settlement of Georgia; his defence of 
the Colony against the Spaniards, and devotedness to its interests for eleven years; his 
military engagement under Marshal Wade, in 1745, against the forces of the Pretender ; 
and details of his domestic and social relations through the latter part of his long and 
eventful life. The whole will make an octavo volume of about three hundred and fifty 


pages. The work will be neatly printed, embellished with a portrait, and afforded at 
two dollars per copy. 


Emenson’s Essays. — We shall endeavor to do justice to these singular yet thoughtful 
papers, (now first collected into a beautiful volume by Messrs. James Monroe anp 
Company, Boston,) in an early number of the Kyicxersocxef. They comprise the 
following themes, and are infused with the spirit of a deep-thinker, and an earnest seeker 
after truth: History; Self-reliance; Compensation; Spiritual Laws; Love, Friendship, 
Prudence, Heroism; the Over-Soul; Circles; Intellect, and Art. We perceive in Mr. 
Emerson’s writings, and those of his school at the East, how much the German mind 
is infusing itself in that region. A wonderful change has come over Europe and America, 
in the estimate of the intellect and literature of this nation. Fora greater part of the 
last century, the Germans, in an intellectual survey of the world, were quietly omitted. 
A vague, contemptuous ignorance prevailed concerning them. It was a Cimmerian 
land, where if a few sparks did glimmer, it was but so as to testify their own existence 
too feebly to enlighten us. It is far otherwise now. 


Late Postications or Messrs. LEA anp Biancuarp. — We have pleasure in an- 
nouncing two new works of interest recently from the press of this well-known Phila- 
delphia house, to which we would invite the reader’s attention. The first is the 
‘ Characteristics of Géerue, from the German of Fatx, Von Mu en, etc., with notes, 
original and translated, illustrative of German Literature. By Saran Austin: in two 
volumes: and the second, ‘Rambles in Europe, in 1839, with Sketches of Prominent 
surgeons, physicians, medical schools, hospitals, literary personages, scenery, etc., by 
Wittram Gieson, M. D., Philadelphia. The author has given a comprehensive 
view, not only of the personal peculiarities of the leading physicians and surgeons 
whom he encountered abroad, but a regular analysis of their writings, interspersed with 
occasional sketches of distinguished literary characters, with descriptions of scenery, 
incidents of travel, etc. 


‘Tue Future.’ — Such is the comprehensive title of a large and handsomely executed 
weekly journal, the first number of which has recently made its appearance in this city, 
under the editorial supervision of Artaur Brissane, Esq. We are not inclined to en- 
tertain all the views of the editor; yet we are of opinion that some of them, if carried 
fairly out, would be productive of great good to the poor and destitute classes of the 
community. And here it is proper that an essential error which seems to have obtained 
in relation to one of the objects of this journal, should be corrected. It is not designed 
to favor a compulsory community principle; but rather to advocate a society, of whose 
accumulated benefits the poor may be made partakers, and to which those who require 
no aid, may benevolently contribute. Conspicuous among the intelligent contributors 
to this journal, is Mr. Horace Greexey, of the ‘New-Yorker,’ whose pen is a valuable 
auxiliary in any praiseworthy cause. 
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New Pusuications or James Monroe anp Company, Boston. — We ask the 
readers of the Knickersocker to take our earnest commendation of the following 
works, from the press of Messrs. James Monrog anp Company, Boston, without 
waiting for the reason of our cordial praise, which we cannot nowassign. That, how- 
ever, is a matter they will soon discover, on a perusal of the volumes. We cheerfully 
trust a verdict with the reader: ‘Strive and Thrive, a Tale, by Mary Howir7T; in seven- 
teen chapters; ‘Memoir of Naruaniet Bowpitcu; prepared for the young;’ ‘ Sow- 
ing and Reaping, or, What will Come of It? by Mary Howitt; ‘Gammer Grethel’s 
German Stories,’ Second Series; and ‘Who shall be Greatest?’ by Mary Howirr. 
All these volumes are of convenient size and agreeable length, very neatly printed, and 
some of them are illustrated with beautiful engravings. 


Tue ‘Norma’ or Romanr. — A friend has favored us with a copy of ‘ Norma, a Lyri- 
cal Tragedy, translated into English from the Italian of Fetice Romani, and adapted 
to the original music of Bettini.’ We derive this English version from J. Resse Fry, 
Esq., one of the editors of the National Gazette newspaper, to whom the Philadelphia 
public were indebted for the most perfect production of one of the best operas that has 
ever been brought upon the American stage. The verse is smooth and flowing; and 
the reader is not annoyed by indifferent and unmeaning passages, such as largely dis- 
figure the libretto of nearly every opera we ever heard. ‘The translation is in all respects 
creditable to the care and skill of Mr. Fry. 


Da. Wesster’s Appress. — After perusing the ‘ Address to the Graduates of Geneva 
Medical College,’ delivered in January last, by our friend James Wesster, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology in that flourishing institution, and Corresponding 
Member of the London Medical Society, we were at no loss to perceive why it was that 
his pupils were eager for its publication. Aside from the admirable lessons which it 
conveys to the young physician, just setting out upon his career, there is a kindness of 
manner, an earnestness of professional affection, so to speak, in the general character 
of the performance, which was well calculated to awaken the grateful sentiments of 
every youthful hearer. The faults natural to a florid style are redeemed by a fervor of 
feeling which it is as impossible to assume, as it is to impart when assumed. 


American Bisticat Reposrrory. — We find on our table this publication for the April 
quarter. It has impressed us, on a desultory perusal, as an interesting number of a work 
which, as our readers are aware, we consider a good one, and honorable to our religious 
literature. We were particularly struck with an article entitled ‘The Agony in Geth- 
semane,’ a subject fruitful of the deepest pathos, and in the present instance treated by 
an able hand. This eventful scene in the sacred history of the ‘Man of Sorrows’ can 
be regarded with indifference only by those who are too ignorant to understand, or too 
careless to feel. ‘The Bible and its Literature’ and ‘The Studies of an Orator’ will 
command especial attention. 


‘Farr Wyomina.’ — The ‘Poetry and History of Wyoming,’ containing Campset’s 
‘ Gertrude,’ with a Memoir of the author, by Wasuineron Irvine, and the History, by 
Wittram L. Srone, Esq., is one of the most beautiful and attractive books of the season. 
It is embellished with nine good engravings. We shall notice it more particularly here- 
after. Messrs. Witey anp Putnam are the publishers. 


‘Lurr anp Lanp or Burns.’ — This work, so warmly commended in these pages by 
an Edinburgh correspondent, a month or two since, has been published in a very hand- 
some duodecimo volume, by the Messrs. Laneiey, Chatham-street. The text is by 
ALLAN CuNNINGHAM, continued by Tomas Campse.t; and is preceded by the fine 
essay of Carty_x upon the genius and writings of the Bard of Nature. 
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Nationat Scientirre Instrrvution.— The comprehensive and exceedingly well- 
written ‘Discourse on the Objects and Importance of the National Institution for the 
Promotion of Science, established at Washington, in 1840,’ and delivered at its first 
anniversary, by Hon. Joe: R. Pornserr, Secretary of War, and Senior Director of the 
Institution, is a production worthy of a more elaborate review than we have at present 
leisure to prepare, or space to publish. We shall therefore take another occasion to do 
justice to the Discourse: in the meantime, we commend it most heartily to the perusal 
of our readers. 


‘Tue Maewoura, on Sournern Monruty,’ is the present title of ‘The Southern 
Lady’s Book,’ which has assumed a more manly character, and is now published at 
Savannah, in a greatly improved form. It is conducted with editorial tact and talent, 
and has a corps of good contributors. We wish the Editor could be aware of the hearty 
sympathy and cordiality with which we invoked for him abundant success, while peru- 
sing his spirited appeal, on the last page of the number before us. The ‘ Magnolia,’ or 
we greatly mistake, will prove an honor to the periodical literature of the South. 


Harper's Famity Lisrary. — We find on our table the last two issues of this well- 
known, and we are glad to say, duly appreciated, series. Numbers 121 and 122, em- 
brace Invina’s ‘ Life and Writings of Gotpsmiru,’ which we noticed at large some two 
or three months since; and Numbers 123 and 124 contain ‘ Lives of Eminent Men of 
Modern Times,’ embracing upward of fifty remarkable individuals, ‘ whose characters 
and actions illustrated the several periods in which they lived, and whose genius and 
efforts have had a lasting influence upon society in modern times. Both publications 
are embellished with well-engraved portraits. 


Ranxe’s History or THe Pores.— Messrs. Lea anp Biancuarp have supplied a 
desideratum to American readers, in the two large and well-printed volumes which they 
have recently issued, entitled ‘ The Ecclesiastical and Political History of the Popes of 
Rome, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,’ by Prof. Ranxe, of Berlin: 
translated from the German, by Saran Austin.’ The admirable articles by Macautey, 
in the London Quarterly Review, have already made these volumes widely known to 
the American public. They afford a solution of the greatest problem in modern history, 
and a vivid picture of the rapid and apparently resistless progress of the Reformation, in 
its infancy. 


Lives or Ciinton AnD Perry.— We have read with an old interest renewed, and a 
new interest awakened, the last two numbers of Harpers’ Family Library. The first is 
a Life of Dewirr Cirxron, drawn by Prof. Renwick from authentic sources, through 
the kindness of Cuar.tes A. Ciinron, Esq., ‘the worthy and estimable son of a dis- 
tinguished father ;’ and the second, the Life of Com. Otrver Hazarp Perry, by ALEx- 
ANDER Suipett Mackenzie, the accomplished author of ‘A Year in Spain, and ‘Spain 
Revisited.’ Both works are illustrated by portraits of their eminent subjeets, and both 
will receive, what each certainly deserves, the liberal favor of the public. 


‘Tue Anatect’ is the title of a semi-monthly magazine of original and selected 
poetry and prose, the first number of which has recently been issued by M. J. H. 
Spinnina, Jersey City. Itis neatly executed, and embelished with music, and a very 
neat Engraving of Jersey city. Among its selections we observe the commencement 
of the popular ‘Fort Braddock Letters,’ from the ‘Connecticut Mirror’ of ‘long ago.’ 


*‘Barnaey Rupee.’— Messrs. Lea anp Briancnarp and E. Lirrecz publish in 
advance this new work of Mr. Droxens, by an arrangement with the English pub- 
lishers, Both editions are neatly executed, and are on sale every Saturday at the 
trifling sum of sixpence per number. 
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Wa pres’ Lisrary. — Our excellent friend and correspondent Sanperson has as- 
sumed the supervision of this well-known reservoir of Memoirs, Biography, Novels, 
Tales, Travels, Voyages, etc.; and his established reputation will insure such selections 
as will not only sustain but enhance the popularity of the publication, which we have 
pleasure in wishing abundant success. The worthy editor, especially, will ‘be pleased 
to accept the assurances of our distinguished consideration.’ 


Hate’s News Estasiisument, in the Tontine Building, corner of Wall and Water- 
streets, has been represented to us as a very interesting and agreeable place of resort 
for either citizen or stranger. Here may always be seen the principal magazines and 
periodicals of the day, both domestic and foreign; the leading newspapers from every 
part of our own country, together with an abundant supply of European journals. 
These are all neatly arranged upon desks and tables; and every attention is paid by 
the proprietor to the numerous calls which are daily made upon him for information; 
he being considered as in some sort a walking news-directory. Connected with the 
News-Room, is a Ship Letter Office, (free to subscribers,) where letters and papers for 
distant countries are received and promptly forwarded by steamers, and other vessels. 
The intelligent and obliging proprietor is to be congratulated upon his recent elevation 
from the basement; and we trust that in his new and commodious apartments, he 


may receive that substantial patronage to which years of hard labor in his vocation 
have entitled him. 


—— 


A Word to all Concerned. 


We have heretofore appealed to the sense of justice of the Delinquent Subscribers to this Maga- 


zine. We have asked for the payment of an amount, trifling to each individual delinquent, but 
important, nay, indispensable, in the aggregate, to us. We have demanded this, as but a reasonable 
return for unremitting labor, (carried into hours when our subscribers were enjoying that rest which 
we have denied ourselves for their gratification,) and for the most liberal outlay of cash expenditures, 
which have left us little to enjoy, beyond the consciousness of having not only honorably fulfilled, 
but often exceeded, all our engagements with the public. We have relied upon a generous response to 
this appeal; but hitherto our anticipations have been disappointed; and we are now compelled to a 
course which has been adopted with success by several of our contemporaries. In the course of 
the present and the ensuing month, bills will be again sent to every delinquent subscriber. A 
reasonable time will be allowed for the transmission of the amount due; when, if it be not received, 
the name of the subscriber will appear in a List of Delinquents, in a conspicuous page of the work. 
We shall thus guard our contemporaries against a too common species of fraud, and secure to our- 
selves the satisfaction of having done all in our power— by appealing to a sense of shame where we 
found none of justice—to secure our honest dues. We are determined no longer to wait for amounts 


due this establishment, a mere per centage of which would enable us to 


—— ‘look the whole world in the face, 
And owe not any man ;’ 


but the want of which has sometimes forced us (with feelings which we wish our small debtors could 
once appreciate,) to requite with disappointment the favors of those who generously confided in us, 
on the strength of a similar confidence which we had a right to repose in others. We shall repay the 
tardy justice of old, and the promptitude of new, subscribers, by the regular publication of a work, 
which was never more popular, nor so rich in literary possessions, in hand and engaged, as at the 
present moment. All that Aas contributed interest to the KnickERBOCKER, will be continued; of 


every thing that can add to that interest, we shall promptly avail ourselves; as will be seen hereafter, 
both in matter and embellishments. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


NOVELTIES AND QUACKERIES, 

LINES TO THE BLUE-BIRD, - - 

SKETCHES OF THE COUNTRY. Nomser Tuxez, - - 
THE CYPRESS-TREE OF CEYLON. By J. G. Warrrier, - 
AN AFTERNOON LECTURE. By Rev. Democritus Humparum, 
SONG. By James G. Percivat, Esq., - - - - 
THE JEALOUSY OF LIBERTY. A Revotvrionary Iyeident, 
VAIN REGRETS. By Howarp Cuitron, - - - 
AN OLD BACHELOR’S PORT-FOLIO, - 

THE PILGRIM’S WALK. By Jonn Warers, 

A GLIMPSE OF THE OLDEN TIME, - 

THE PIRATE’S SONG, - - 

AN HOUR IN THE LOUVRE, 

LINES TO SPRING, - - - 

THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. Cuaprer Four, 

LINES TO THE WIND. By ‘Picton,’ 

AN INCIDENT ON LAKE GEORGE, 

LOST JOYS, : : - - ‘z 

THE THUNDER-STORM. By Mars. M. E. Hewrr, 
RETROSPECTION OF A BROKEN-HEARTED BELLE, 
‘HEARTWARD! - - - - 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. Wain ere 

CUBA IN 1841, - - 

LINES WRITTEN IN TRINITY CHURCH. YARD, 


LirerAry Notices: 
7. 


5. 


TAYLOR’S ‘NATURAL HISTORY OF SOCIETY,’ 
AUSTIN’S ‘VOICE TO THE MARRIED, - 
CORSE DE LEON. By G. P. R. JAMES, - 
ANTHON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, - 
THE POETRY AND HISTORY OF WYOMING, 


Eprrors’ TABLE: 


l. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
Il. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


LEMPRIERE’S DICTIONARY AND NEW-YORK REVIEW, 
THE APOLLO ASSOCIATION, - - - . . 
THE EDITOR’S DRAWER, =.- - - - - 


1. A Lear FROM THE Diary or A BacHELor. 2. Prince Gitgert Davis. 
3. SappaTtH MorninG IN THE Country. 4. Venice. 5. Mr. Russet, 
THE POPULAR VOCALIST, AND HIS ‘QLD’ Sones. 6. Ecuo. 


LINDLEY’S HORTICULTURE, - : 
THE DINING-OUT MAN, - 

THE SETTLERS AT HOME, 

THE DRAMA, - - - 


l. Tae Park. 2. Tue Nationau. 3. Toe Bowery. 4. THe CHATHAM. 
5. Tue O.ympic. 


POETRY AND LIFE OF SCOTT: Francis’s Epition, : 
WHAT THEY THINK IN ENGLAND OF WAR WITH US, 
DEFERRED NOTICES, - : : : 

OUR ENGRAVING, - 

THE ‘CATHOLIC EXPOSITOR,’ 

DOW’S PATENT SERMONS,’ 

THE AMERICAN REVIEWS, - 

BRACKETT’S ‘BINDING OF SATAN,’ - 

THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


Literary Recorp: 


Scuiecer’s Purtosopny or History; Tapepan on THE Witt; THE 
Mercuant’s Wivow; A ‘New Home;’ Mr. Crover’s Esrascisu- 
mENT; Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
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BY JAMES T. DEAN, 


In the Clerk's office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York 











